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A NEW EDITION OF BEETHOVEN’S | 
SONATAS. 


By FR. NIECKS. 


THIS is the age far excellence of chéap editions ; but 
cheap editions—although nowadays cheapness by no 
means necessarily implies dirtiness—cannot always satisfy 
the true lover of music. While in most cases a plain 
working copy suffices him, there are others in which he 
desires something more, meanness of outward appearance 
seeming to him a slight on the excellent internal qualities 
of the objects of his affection and admiration. His 
favourites become to him a cult, and the volumes con- 
taining their works are the shrines at which he worships, 
and where he finds comfort, elevation, and pure joy. 
What wonder, then, that he should wish the shrines | 
decked out worthily ? 

Messrs. Augener & Co., who are unwearied in supply- 
ing well-conditioned cheap editions, show again by one 
of their latest publications that they are also mindful of 
the need of the lover of music to which I have just now 
alluded. Their choice must be pronounced a very happy 
one, for it has fallen on works which are the pianist’s 
New Testament, as J. S. Bach’s Preludes and Fugues, 
Dus wohltemperirte Clavier, are his Old Testament— 
namely, the pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven the Great, 
the Mighty, the Unique, who has among connoisseurs a 
larger following, and holds a less disputed sway, than any 
other composer. 

It is a pleasure to turn over the pages of this splendid 
publication, and look at the clearly and beautifully en- 
graved notes, the ample margins, the magnificent paper, | 
and the commanding counterfeit presentment of the master. | 
As to the decorations. of the cover, they are gorgeous | 
and at the same time tasteful—red, black, brown, and | 
gold, or brown, black, blue, and gold, forming a delicious 
symphony in colour. Admirable as the design of the 
outside is, I feel inclined to give the palm to the ey | 
design of the cloth-covered fly-leaves and insides of the 
binding. In short, the get-up is emphatically artistic. | 
To complete my account of this part of my subject, I | 
have yet to add that this edition in three volumes may be 





| nlair. 


the opera Achilles by Ferdinand Paér. 
performed for the first time at Vienna on the 6th of June, 


red, black, brown, and gold; or brown, black, blue. and 
gold. The cloth binding differs with regard to the deco- 
rations from the morocco binding only in that its board is 
Besides these luxuriant’y bound issues, the pub- 
lishers have provided for people with less long purses 
one in plain stiff paper cover with cloth back, and printed 
on inferior, but very little inferior and really ex-ellent, 
paper, which issue, however, is in other respects identical 
with the other two. 

The name of Professor E. Pauer appears on the title- 
page as reviser and editor. It is a name known to every- 
one, and one that speaks for itself. From the pen of 
Professor Pauer are also the fingering and _ historical 
notes. These latter furnish all that is most important to 
know about the time when the works were composed and 
published, and about many other interesting points in con- 
nection with their production and dedications. They are 
of different length, but all of them are concise, although 
the author now and then indulges in an elucidatory anec- 
dote. Let me give you one or two examples. My first 
quotation shall be one of the shorter historical notes :— 

‘*No. 12.—The original title of this famous sonata, 
announced for the first time in the Vtenna Journal of 
the 3rd March, 1802, is: ‘Grande Sonate pour le Cla- 
vecin ou Piano Forte, composée et dédite & Son Altesse 
Monseigneur le Prince Charles de Lichnowsky, par Louis 
van Beethoven. Ocuvre 26, % Vienne, chez Fean Ci appr.’ 

“Tt has already been stated that Beethoven dedicated 
the ‘Sonate Pathétique’ (see No. 8) to Prince Lichnow- 
sky ; but he evinced his great regard by inscribing to 
him also his first three Trios (1795); nine variations on 
Paesiello’s air, ‘Quant é@ pit bello’ (December, 1795); 
and in March, 1804, his second Symphony in D major, 
Op. 39. 

“The universally known ‘Funeral March’ of this 
Sonata (which was composed in 1801) was suggested 
to Beethoven by several of his friends, who were struck 
with the powerful effect of a funeral march, introduced in 
This opera was 


1801.” 
Treating of the Sonatas, Op. 27 (No. 1 in E flat major, 


had bound in cloth and in morocco: both bindings in and No. 2 in C sharp minor), respectively dedicated to 
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‘Sua Altezza la Signora Principessa Giovanna di Lich- | 
tenstein, and la Damigella Contessa Giulietta Guicciardi,” 
Professor Pauer endeavours to make the reader some- 
what better acquainted with those ladies :— 

“Of Princess Lichtenstein, Ferdinand Ries relates 
an amusing anecdote. ‘One evening, I was asked at 
Count Browne’s to play Beethoven’s Sonata in A minor 
(Op. 23, for piano and violin). As Beethoven was present, 
as the Sonata was very little known, and as I never had 
practised it under his superintendence, I begged to be 
allowed to chose another. The guests, however, wished 

articularly to hear it, and asked Beethoven to intercede 
in their favour. ‘Well, said he, ‘after all, you will not 
play so badly that I could not endure to hear it’ I 
played it, Beethoven, as usual, turning the leaves for me. 
On skipping with my right hand to a note which required 
a peculiar accent, I missed it, and Beethoven pressed with 
his fingers on my head, which movement Princess Lich- 
tenstein, who sat opposite, remarked with a smile. 
Having finished the piece, Beethoven said: ‘ Good, very 
good ; you need not learn the Sonata with me.’ Later in 
the evening Beethoven was asked to play,.and he selected 
the recently published Sonata in D minor (Op. 31, No. 2). 
The Princess, eagerly hoping that Beethoven also might 
make some slip, placed herself behind his chair, whilst I 
had to turn the leaves for him. At the bars 53-54 he 
missed his start, and, instead of descending with two 
notes only, he struck every crotchet with his full hand. 
It sounded as if the keyboard were being dusted. Prin- 
cess Lichtenstein, upon that, clapped Beethoven several 
times on the shoulder, not in the gentlest manner, saying : 
If the pupil receives for a single mistake a pressure with 
the finger, the master ought to be punished for much 
greater mistakes with both hands.’ Every one was con- 
vulsed with laughter, in which Beethoven heartily joined. 
He began again, and played beautifully, particularly 
= divine Adagio, which he performed incompar- 
ably.” 

Of the other lady, who plays so important a part in 
the romance of Beethoven’s life, Professor Pauer 
writes :— : 

“Countess Giulietta Guicciardi—afterwards the wife 
of Count Gallenberg, Impresario of the Imperial Opera 
at Vienna, and himself a not unsuccessful composer of 
ballet music—was, judging from Beethoven’s letters ad- 
dressed to her (see Schindler’s Life of Beethoven, 2nd 
edition, 1840), the idol of the great composer, for whom 
he had conceived the deepest and warmest feelings. 
Whether this passion was reciprocated by Giulietta re- 
mains to be proved. She was already engaged (ver/odt) 
to Count Gallenberg when he was only seventeen years 
old; and it certainly looks suspicious that three love 
letters of Beethoven were found, after his death, in a 
secret drawer of his writing desk. The musical world 
has, however, decided to accept the more romantic sup- 
position, and has christened this sonata with the cog- 
nomen ‘ Moonlight Sonata,’ indicating those melancholy, 
delicious strains expressive of the master’s unhappy 
passion.” 

And now let us look at the musical contents of these 
three magnificent volumes. They comprise all the piano- 
forte solo sonatas of Beethoven—that is to say, the thirty- 
two with opus numbers and the three without an epus 
number—which appeared during the composer’s liietime. 
and the three which were published after his death. 
The three sonatas without ofzs numbers published durin; 
his lifetime are works of his boyhood, and appeared 1 
1783, entitled and dedicated as follows :—* Drei Sonate: 
furs Clavier dem Hochwiirdigsten Erzbischofe. und Chi 





fiirsten zu Céln, Maximilian Friedrich, meinem gniidigs.: . 


Herrn, gewidmet und verfertigt von Ludwig van Beet- 
hoven, alt eilf Jahre. Speyer in Rath Bossler’s Verlag” 
—(Three Sonatas for the pianoforte, dedicated to the 
Most Rev. Archbishop and Elector of Cologne, Maxi- 
milian Frederick, my most gracious lord, and composed 
by Louis van Beethoven, aged eleven years. Pubiished 
at Speyer by Councillor Bossler). A copy sof the first 
edition of these sonatas, which was in the possession of 
Professor Otto Jahn, the biographer of Mozart, bore in 
Beethoven’s hand the words: “ These sonatas, and the 
variations by Dressler, are my first works.” The first of 
the three posthumously-published sonatas is an incom- 
plete one, consisting of only two movements (an 4 é/egro 
and an Adagio), the second of which was finished by 
Ferdinand Ries. It made its appearance in 1839, «nd, 
according to Beethoven’s friend Wegeler, was in 1796 pre- 
sented by the composer to Fraulein Eleonore von Breu- 
ning. The remaining two sonatas, or rather sonatinas, are 
of doubtful authenticity. Whether these last two compo- 
sitions are really Beethoven’s or not is a question the 
decision of which cannot affect the reputation of the 
master in the slightest degree. There is in thein nothing 
either to be proud or to be ashamed of. Pretty, light, 
and extremely easy, they are acceptable matter for the 
study and entertainment of incipient musicians. .The 
other four sonatas without ofws numbers occupy quite a 
different position ; but they are important rather as bio- 
graphical documents than as works of art. And yet, even 
as works of art, they are by no means without value ; 
only they have but a slight claim to be ranked with the 
works of Beethoven. (n fact, they are less productions 
than reproductions, less individual utterances than reflec- 
tions of the utterances of his elder contemporaries. ‘Thus 
the thirty-eight are reduced to thirty-two sonatas, which 
deserve, nay, peremptorily demand, our serious attention 
and consideration. And if we exclude from these thirty- 
two the works written with other than purely artistic 
purposes—the sonatas (really sonatinas) Op. 49 (( minor 
and G major), and the sonata (originally called sonatina) 
Op. 79 (G major)—the remaining twenty-nine, which 
extend from Op. 2 to Op. 111, and, with regard to the 
time of their publication, from 1796 to 1823, present a 
clear picture of the development of the great master : of 
his gradual emancipation from the thought and form of 
his two great forerunners, Haydn and Mozart; of his 
rising on stepping-stones of his dead self to higher 
things. 

There is no other composer who has left us so rich an 
inheritance of pianoforte sonatas* as Beethoven. 
Clementi, it is true, has left us as many as sixty-four 
sonatas ; but if the quantity is superior, the quality is 
not. Even Haydn remains far behind with his thirty- 
four sonatas. Duly acknowledging his admirable 
achievements in this gevzre, we must nevertheless admit 
that it was not so much in his line as symphony and 
string quartet. Mozart’s far too much neglected sonatas, 
seventeen in number, according to the critical Breitkopf 
and Hirtel edition, are undoubtedly beautiful, and some 
of them of transcendent preciousness ; still, compared 
collectively with those of Beethoven, they will be found 
light. He, too, is not at his best in these compositions— 
at least, not in the majority of them. And yet, true as 
what I have said just now seems to me to be, I cannot 
help feeling a twinge of conscience in saying it. Can two 
artists so unlike in their natures and aims be compared ? 
Can they be measured with the same gauge? The oniy 





I speak here and in the rest of th.s article only of solo sonatas, 7.¢., 
sonatas for two hands and without the accompaniment of any other 
instrument, 
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other pre-Beethovenian composer of sonatas I shall 
mention is Dussek, a master of great talent, but of a 
lower rank than the two last-inentioned musicians. To 
him we are indebted for twenty-six sonatas, not counting 
the sonatinas. Of Beethoven's contemporaries, Hummel 
with his nine sonatas and Fantasia Op. 18 must not be 
forgotten here, although they are not in our day well 
remembered. But the most important of the composers 
of sonatas born after, that is to say, later than, Beethoven, 
is no doubt Schubert, of whom we have ten sonatas and 
the kindred Fantasias Op. 15 and 78. Since then the 
great masters have cultivated the gevzre neither with 
especial diligence nor felicity. Mendelssohn’s sonatas 
(Op. 6, 105, 106) and Schumann’s (Op. 11, 14, 118) do not 
form an important part of their life-work. They do 
not even make an imposing show among these masters’ 
other compositions for the pianoforte—for instance, 
Mendelssohn’s among his songs without words, capricct, 
scherzi, and fugues ; Schumann’s among his novellettes, 
Phantasiestiicke, Davidsbiindler Tanze, Kinderscenen, &c. 
Chopin, a composer of a somewhat different type, is yet 
with his sonatas (Op. 4, 35, and 58) in the same predica- 
ment. Other composers have produced notable sonatas 
—Brahms, Rubinstein, and many more might be 
mentioned—but these post-Beethovenian sonatas are for 
the most part at best works which have a temporary 
succes a’estinte, and then fall more or less quickly a prey 
to oblivion. 

Among old and new sonatas, those of Beethoven stand 
quite by themselves—unique in their preciousness. They 
are now as fresh as they were on the day of their pro- 
duction, and some of thein have only recently begun to 
unfold themselves to mankind in all their beauty and 
grandeur. In connection with these sonatas we have to 
remember Beethoven’s genius, but also that he did what 
none of his compeers has done-—he gave in the sonatas 
his very best. He made the piano the interpreter of 
thoughts and feelings for which others would have called 
into action the full orchestra, and perhaps a chorus to 
boot. What keeps Beethoven’s sonatas untouched by 
time is his intellectuality and the nobleness and force of 
his emotions. These qualities raised the artist above the 
fashions and littlenesses of his age, and thus enabled him 
to bring forth a deathless offspring. Loftiness of thought, 
depth of feeling, and breadth of expression—each and 
all the outflow of a gigantic strength—characterise his 
sonatas, as indeed all his works. In them nothing 
mean, nothing foul, nothing weak, can be discovered. 
‘They are as free from mawkish sentimentality as from 
delirious passionateness, as free from extravagant fan- 
tasticality as from tame commonplaceness. Healthy to 
the heart’s core and full of indomitable vigour as he 
was, his high-strung faculties could not mislead him. 
lie remained always master of himself. It is this 
self-commanding force which exercises such an all-com- 
imanding power.. And it is owing to this that we look 
upon him more than on any other composer as a hero, 
a demi-god. Perhaps some of mv readers will say 
that I am raving. But I would ask then—supposing 
them to be lovers and connoisseurs of music—Do you 
not feel something like this, though you may never have 
given words or even thought to it? Listen to what the 
1amous French violinist Baillot, not a hare-+brained 
romanticist, but a sober, solid classicist, wrote to Prince 
Galitzin in 1825 :—‘‘ Beethoven introduces you into a new 
world. You meet with wild regions, you pass along pre- 
cipices, night overtakes you, you awaken and find delight- 
tul prospects opening before you ; a terrestrial paradise 
surrounds you ; the sun shines radiantly so that you may 
contemplate all the varied magnificence of nature.” This 





is an earnest, enthusiastic attempt to express the inexpres- 
sible which yearned for expression. And all characteri- 
sations and eulogies of the master are, without exception, 
unsuccessfulattempts. Of Wagner’s many valiant attempts 
I must recall to the reader’s: mind at least one. “Take 
Shakespeare’s dramatic world with the uncommon preg- 
nancy and distinctness of characters that move and meet 
in it, compress it to get a total impression upon your 
innermost feeling ; then take Beethoven’s world of musical 
motives with their irresistible penetrativeness and preci- 
sion, and you will perceive that either of these worlds 
completely covers the other, that each is contained in the 
other, though they seem to move in entirely different 
spheres.” * ‘Nor is it merely inadequacy which strikes 
one in these and other attempts ; nay, it is the partial, if 
not total, irrelevancy of the metaphors, similes, allegories, 
and other figures of speech employed. One of Beethoven’s 
notable characteristics as an artist is his devotion to art 
for art’s sake. To him his art was a“ heavenly goddess,” 
not “a good cow that provides butter.” He gave an em- 
phatic expression to this view when on his death-bed he 
threw away with disgust a novel of Walter Scott’s, ex- 
claiming : ‘‘ The fellow writes only for the sake of money” 
(“ Der Kerl schreibt doch nur fiir Geld”).f Another cha- 
racteristic of Beethoven as an artist was his independence. 
The dictates of theorists and the use and wont of crafts- 
men influenced his course of action in matters of art as 
little as the demands of a corrupt public taste. A giant, 
he stood unmoved by the clamour and attacks of the 
pigmies around him. He felt his genius, and therefore 
wrote as his genius prompted him. He felt his master- 
ship, and therefore allowed his mastership to dispose 
freely of rules. But being a master, his licences were 
masterly as well as masterful. It is interesting to com- 
pare on this point the remarks of Fétis, the pedantic cor- 
rector of Beethoven, with those of the severely classical, 
but more humane and philosophical, Moritz Hauptmann. 
The latter comprehended that Beethoven’s violations of 
rhythmical and harmonical rules, which would be faults 
elsewhere, were not so in his works ; that if you correct 
them—which you can easily do by adding or omitting a 
note or a bar here and there—you fall into greater faults. 
For, he says, “there are no rules which are not subordi- 
nate to a higher rule ; or, rather, the rule is just the sub- 
ordination of the accidental to the essentiai.” Now, in 
correcting Beethoven’s transgressions of rules, you would 
turn the accidental into the essential and the essential 
into the accidental. Hauptmann, notwithstanding his 
inability to take pleasure in works of the complexion of 
Beethoven’s last string quartets, admits that, different as 
they are from other works as regards form, they are, 
nevertheless, not formless. Charges of formlessness and 
violation of rules against Beethoven are things of the 
past. He who makes them to-day is in danger of making 
himself ridiculous, and writing himself down an ass. 
Hauptmann was certainly right in saying that every rule 
is subordinate to a higher rule; and a man of genius 
knows when a subordinate rule must give way to a higher 
one. Well, Beethoven was a genius, a transcendent 
genius, a genius of the highest type; exgo—all is 
said. 

I greet the publication of the édition de /uxe which is 
the occasion of this article with great pleasure, because 
it is a sign that the name and works of Beethoven are 
held in honour; and as long as this is the case, the 
musical republic is in no danger of dissolution. 


* Beethoven, vol. ix., p. 192, of the Gesammelte Schriften und Dichtungen ; 
p. 80 of E. Dannreuther’s translation. ; 
t Schinaler’s Biographie von Ludwig van Beethoven, 2nd edition, p. 182, 
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NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

THE twenty-second triennial Musical Festival commenced 
in St. Andrew’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, the 11th ult. 
As on former occasions, the whole of Monday and the 
forenoon of Tuesday were devoted to rehearsal, con- 
cerning which nothing need be said here. It may be well 
to recall the fact that the first Norwich Festival took 
place in 1770; from that date to 1817 occasional festivals 
were held, but the triennial celebration only goes back so 
far as 1824. Sir George Smart was the conductor up to 
1836 ; Professor Taylor to 1842; Sir Julius Benedict to 
1878; and Mr. Alberto Randegger from 1881 to the 
present time. It seems appropriate in this “city of 
churches” that the musical performances should be given 
in a building which, if not now devoted to ecclesiastical 
uses, was originally the nave of the church of the Black 
Friars’ convent. The chancel of this edifice has now 
become the property of the Corporation, and by the time 
the next festival comes round will be thrown open, and 
thus greatly extend the seating accommodation. The 
interior of the hall was beautifully adapted for its present 
purpose, a large gallery being erected at the western end, 
and balconies on each side; the woodwork was draped 
in crimson with panelled outlines in white and green ; 
curiously enough, the whole forming the Ttalian national 
colours, and possibly done out of compliment to the com- 
posers of that country who provided the chief novelties 
of the programme. 

The Festival opened with Mackenzie’s “Jubilee Ode,” 
a work of great merit as a pzcce occasion. The solos 
were admirably given by Madame Albani and Mr. Lloyd, 
and the choruses were fairly well given by the choir ; but 
hearing this body so soon after the magnificent choral 
singing at Hudderstield, I thought the voices weak and 
the general rendering somewhat poor and tame, especially 
in the matter of attack. The band was much the same 
as that engaged at Worcester the previous month, with 
Mr. Carrodus as leader, and did their work right well. 

M. Camille Saint Saéns’ setting of the 19th Psalm, 
“The Heavens declare,” was the next piece. This, as 
your readers are doubtless aware, requires eight soloists, 
four being baritones. The artists engaged this evening 
were Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Liza Lehmann, Miss 
Lena Little, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Barrington 
Foote, Mr. Brockbank, Mr. Alec Marsh, and Mr. Santley. 
The composition displays much cleverness, but it does 
not possess the dignity generally associated in English 
minds with such words. The quartet for four baritones I 
could not but regard as a musical caprice; the duet, 
“ The law of the Lord is perfect,” is a direct imitation of 
Bach’s vocal style, as shown in the Passion music, but 
with certain modern touches in the scoring. The Psalm 
did not excite much interest. The concert closed with 
Mendelssohn’s Lodgesang, the principals being Madame 
Albani, Mr. Edw ard Lloyd, and Miss Liza Lehmann, the 
last-named making her festival @édu/, and creating a very 
favourable impression. The chorus singing in Men- 
delssohn’s work was a great advance upon what had gone 
before. It is worthy of remark that no fewer than ten 
solo vocalists appeared at this concert —the whole festival 
staff, in fact, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Mr. Charles Wade 
excepted. 

Wednesday morning (the 12th) witnessed the production 
of one of the festival novelties, to wit, Signor Bottesini’s 
devotional oratorio, Zhe Garden of Olivet, the words 
written and compiled by Mr. Joseph Bennett. This com- 
poser is so much better known as a famous contrabassist, 
that comparatively few are aware that he has written some 
half score of operas, and at least one sacred work, namely, 
a Reguiem, composed for the Milan Exhibition of 1882. 


| Report was current that Bottesini lost the manuscript of 
| that work and had to re-write the score from memory. 

| The Garden of Olivet, is chiefly didactic in form, ;but 
| the words of Jesus are spoken in the first person by the 
baritone voice (Mr. Santley), and Judas (Mr. Brockbank) 
is personified ;. the narration is carried on in a series of 
recitatives for contralto (Miss Hilda Wilsof) ; and there 
are tenor solos (Mr. Edward Lloyd), concerted numbers 
and choruses of a reflective character. The work is 
divided into two parts, entitled “The Agony ” and “ The 
Betrayal.” These sufficiently indicate the extent to which 
the awful tragedy has been touched upon, and absolve the 
writer from further explanatory remarks. Signor Botte- 
sini’s music is thoroughly Italian in style, that is to say, 
Italian of the school of Rossini and his followers. The 
voice writing is pure and melodious; and if nowhere 
great, is never offensive to singer or listener. The open- 
ing phrase of the prelude is utilised as a representative 
theme with good effect ; but it is highly reminiscent of 
Rossini’s “ Cujus animam.” The orchestration,is conserva- 
tive in colouring, but not wanting in force in the powerful 
climax which brings each part toaclose. The execution 
of the work was faultless so far as the principals and band 
were concerned, nor was the chorus singing open to 
reproach save as to vocal quality, the sopranos being 
weak and wanting in accent and vigour. The composer, 
who conducted, received an ovation at the conclusion of 
the performance. 

Mr. Randegger then took the dion, and conducted a 
creditable but by no means remarkable performance of 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater. The soloists were Miss Annie 
Marriott, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and 
Mr. Santley. So far as these artists were concerned 
there was little or no scope for criticism, but both band 
and chorus left something to be desired in the matter of 
light and shade ; the oboe was too loud in all the solos, 
and the chorus lacked life and sharpness in accent and 
attack, although, on the other hand, inuch refinement was 
shown in the delicate passages. The attendance on 
Tuesday evening was 981 only, and this morning exactly 
two hundred less—a bad beginning. 

The miscellaneous concert in the evening drew an 
audience of 1,280. It may be instructive to subjoin the 
programme :— 


Mozart. 
Sullivan. 


‘Die Zauberflite ” . 
‘*Thou'rt passing hence”, 
Mr. ALEC MARSH. 
‘“Crépuscule ” . 
” Miss LizA LEHMANN. 
‘“ Where sets the sun” . . 
MR. BARTON MCGUCKIN. 
‘*La Captive” 
Byron's ‘‘ Prayer of Nature” 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 

“ Piano, piano” (Freischiitz) . 
MADAME ALBANI. 
“Tannhauser”’ 

‘* Coriolanus ” 
‘The Holy Vision” 
Mr. EDWARD LLoyD. 
‘The Song of Judith” 
Miss HILDA WILSON. 
. ‘* How sweet the moonlight sleeps ” Sullivan. 
Miss ANNIE MARRIOTT and Mr. Mc GUCKIN. 
Aria . . ‘*Madamina” (Don Giovanni) Mozart. 
Mr. BARRINGTON FOOTE. 
** Le dernier Sommeil de Ja Vierge’ T  scaeeaes 
‘* Farewell”’ (Li ohengrin) 
Mr. McGUCKIN. 
‘* Sweet Bird ”’ 
MADAME ALBANI. 
“« Du fepos voici l'heure ” Gounod, 
Miss Liza LEHMANN and Mr. EDWARD Ww ADE. 
_ Overture . “ William Teil” Rossini. 


Overture . 
Song 

Méiodie . Massenet. 
Recitative and Air Mackenzie. 


Berlios. 
Randegger. 


Reverie 
Scena 
Aria Weber. 
Wagner. 
Beethoven, 
Gounod. 


Overture . 
Overture . 
Song 

Scena Prout. 


Duet 


Massenet. 
Il agner. 
Air Handel. 


Duo 
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Mr. E. Lockwood played the harp accompaniment to 
Massenet’s song, and Mr. Oluf Svendsen the flute 
obbligato to “ Sweet Bird.” Gounod’s “ Holy Vision ” is 
a new version of an old song for baritone. Mr. Prout’s 
new sceza is a musicianly piece of work, but it does not 
altogether fulfil the expectations awakened by the striking 
opening. The other pieces need no comment save this: 
How was ‘‘ Madamina” allowed to prelude “The Last 
Sleep of the Virgin,” and to be found in company with 
holy visions? This query may seem hypercritical, but 
here was another illustration of the necessity of some 
responsible supervision in the making up of concert pro- 
grammes. 

As the event proved, Thursday morning (the 13th) was 
the climax of musical interest of the festival—that is to 
say, so far as it concerned actual novelties. Signor Luigi 
Mancinelli’s dramatic cantata /sazéah was looked forward 
to with very mixed feelings. The composer, travelling 
from Madrid, did not reach Norwich until Monday 
evening, and at once proceeded to rehearse his work. 
This was by no means a formal proceeding. Nearly 
three hours and a half were devoted to downright hard 
work, and the issue then seemed doubtful, for a full 
understanding on several points seemed yet to be ac- 
quired. The readers of this paper will remember Signor 
Mancinelli as the conductor of Mr. Augustus Harris’s 
season of Italian opera last June, and may even recall his 
own concert a year before. It is only needful to remark 
that he is a young man (born at Orvieto, Feb. 5, 1848), 
and is so highly esteemed in his own country as to be 
appointed director for life of the Liceo, Bologna ; that he 
has composed operas (/soza di Provensa, 1883, &c.), and 
many orchestral pieces ; is a remarkable pianist and fine 
conductor. 

The book of /sazah is from the pen of Signor Giuseppe 
Albini, and is written in Latin verse. the translation and 
adaptation for English performers being undertaken by 
that versatile and accomplished writer, Mr. Joseph 
Bennett. The story is that of the siege of Jerusalem by 
the Assyrians under their king Sennacherib, and the 
miraculous deliverance of Hezekiah and the Jews by the 
destruction of the invading host. There is an incident 
borrowed, it is said, from the Talmud. It is that of the 
visit to the Assyrian camp of the Jewish maidens, after 
the unsuccessful appeal of the Elders. They are led by 
Anna, sister of Hezekiah, and Judith, daughter of Isaiah ; 
but another meaning is applied to their mission by the 
Assyrians, who detain them for a night of feasting. The 
wine which they are constrained to drink is, by a miracle, 
changed to limpid water ; and when the warriors, inflamed 
with drink and passion, “ draw near these maidens,” they 
are smitten to the earth in sleep profound. It is obvious 
that the story, with this addition, gives scope to the com- 
poser for the delineation of almost every emotion the heart 
is capable of; and I venture the assertion that he has 
achieved a large measure of success in this respect. 
Known as a strong Wagnerian, he speaks in the dramatic 
language of to-day; his music thrills with life, even with 
its “fitful fever.” Itis not the conventional utterance of 
an accomplished but unmoved author, but, so to speak, 
the very heart’s blood of a man passionately in earnest ; 
such, at least, is my impression, and I have had time by 
now to discipline my musical susceptibility. There are 
only ten numbers in /sa7ah, but most of them are of con- 
siderable length; that of the prophecy in which the 
destruction of the Assyrian host and also the Advent of 
the Great Redeemer are foretold comprises several 
movements, and extends over fifteen pages of the vocal 
score. This is in the title part, and here let me give Mr. 
Barrington Foote praise for a remarkable performance of 





a very difficult and exacting piece of music. In the solos 
allotted to Anna and Judith (sung by Madame Albani and 
Miss Lena Little) Italian grace and charm of melody are 
united to harmonies of the most modern type, and scoring 
that might have come from the pen of Wagner himself. 
Mr. McGuckin, as Hezekiah, came with flying colours 
through a very trying ordeal. Not the least remarkable 
of the music is that assigned to Sennacherib, who really 
appears a noble character when allowed to speak for 
himself: His lament, written in 7-4 measure, is marvel- 
lously pathetic ; and it was sung by Mr. Alec Marsh in 
a manner to inspire the liveliest expectations for the 
future of this young artist. To those who imagine this 
peculiar rhythm to be a wild dream of musicians of the 
future, I would commend a perusal of Mr. Rowbotham’s 
“ History of Music,” in which it is shown to be as old as the 
time of the Greeks. There are two representative themes 
in this work which follow each other in the prelude ; the 
one typifies trust in God, and the other seems in reply to 
assure the suppliants of the divine mercy and justice. 
They are both extremely beautiful, and are employed with 
masterly effect. For a piece of orchestral descriptive 
writing, that depicting the peaceful night—just before 
what may be termed the catastrophe—is remarkable for 
grace and delicacy. Here occurs one of those reminis- 
cences from which no composer is entirely free. Auber’s 
Masaniello furnishes a motive—the prayer in Act I1I.— 
which is the prevailing theme in this lovely movement. 
As the sword of God gleams in the darkness, and the host 
is slain, comes another piece of tone-painting, over- 
whelming in its force and expression. Here the composer 
seems to have had in his mind the chorus from-Gounod’s 
Redemption, “ Canhe not save himself?” But there is 
enough originality to stamp the work as a masterpiece. 
It had a fine performance, the band playing magnificently, 
and the chorus greatly improving in power and precision. 
The reception of the work by the audience, and the 
greeting to the composer at the close, were of the most 
hearty and gratifving description. An excellent perform- 
ance of Cherubini’s Mass in C (No. 4, or No. 6 in the 
catalogue affixed to Mr. Bellasis’ ‘‘ Memorials of 
Cherubini”) brought the morning’s work to an end. 
The attendance was 1172. 

The evening programme consisted of Stanford’s 
“Trish” symphony, and Sullivan’s Go/den Legend. Both 
works were conducted by their respective composers. 
The appearance of Sir Arthur, suffering from illness, and 
walking to his place with great difficulty and pain, evoked 
the warmest sympathy of all present. The cantata was 
very well performed, the chorus especially doing all they 
could to promote its success. The bass section was far 
better as regards vocal power than the other parts, but I 
really believe the Leeds eighty, who sang at Worcester, 
would have overwhelmed the Norwich 240 or thereabouts. 
Familiarity with 7he Golden Legend makes at least one 
point clear—the “ Lucifer” music is overdone. Particu- 
larly is this noticeable in the tragic scene where Elsie is 
conveyed to the inner room for sacrifice. Here the 
pedantic theme with its cynical humour is decidedly out 
of place. The soloists were Madame Albani, Miss Lena 
Little, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Alec 
Marsh, who all did admirably. Mr. Stanford’s symphony 
was beautifully played, and the schevzo and finale made a 
great impression. This concert drew the largest audience 
of the festival, the numbers being 1.361. 

Handel’s Messiah was given on Friday morning (the 
14th), the remarkable feature of the performance being 
the number of soloists therein engaged. The music for 
soprano was allotted in successive order to Miss Annie 
Marriott, Miss Liza Lehmann, and Madame Albani ; 
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Miss Lena Little and Miss Hilda Wilson shared the con- 
tralto solos; Mr. Barton McGuckin sang the tenor part 
throughout : and the bass solos were divided between Mr. 
Barrington Foote, Mr. Alec Marsh, and Mr. Santley. 
The performance was a satisfactory one ; but particular 
mention is due to Miss Lehmann, who fairly surprised 
her hearers by the beauty of her rendering of “Come 
unto Him.” Mr. Randegger, of course, conducted. The 
attendance was 1,179. 

The festival closed on Friday evening with a perform- 
ance admirable in many respects of Berlioz’s Faust. The 
composer’s score was faithfully adhered to, and the 
orchestra looked quite formidable with its array of 
trumpets, bassoons, and drums. There were a few slips 
in this department, but not noticeable ; and, on the other 
hand, the “ Hungarian March” and “Ballet of Sylphs” 
were so splendidly played that both had to be repeated. 
The vocal principals were Miss Annie Marriott, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. J. H. Brockbank, and Mr. Santley, 
all of whom were heard at their best, the performance 
generally being admirable. The work was enthusiasti- 
cally received, and, although it had a place in the festival 
of 1881, drew an audience of 1,283, the largest attendance 
but one of the festival. 

Dr. Bunnett, who presided at the organ throughout the 
festival, is entitled to praise for his share in the work; and 
the chorus-master, Dr. H. Hill, must be commended for 
his ability in making the most of rather unpromising 
material. I understand that the Norwich Festival Choir 
is mainly drawn from the higher circles, and perhaps may 
consider it vulgar to display much vigour or go; if that 
be so, the committee are to be pitied rather than blamed, 
but they must abide by the musical consequences. Mr. 
Randegger was zealous and watchful as conductor, and 
contributed his full share to the success of the meeting. 

Much has been said concerning the predominance of 
Italian music at this festival, but it has not been at the 
expense of English composers. The Germans have had 
to give way this time, Mendelssohn’s Lodgesang being 
the only work of that school in the programmes. Save 
in one or two points, the first concert and the mis- 
cellaneous performance, the selection has been wise ; and 
the attendance, considering the depression in local in- 
dustries, has fully justified the action of the committee in 
this respect. STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 








MUSICAL RIVALRIES 
By JOSEPH VEREY. 


IT appears strange and even inconsistent that an art so 
beautiful in itself as music should frequently have caused 
the bitterest rivalry. Unhappily some of the greatest 
musicians have yielded to jealousy, and have tarnished 
their laurels by attacks on their musical opponents, some- 
times to the great detriment of art. However, it has not 
always been their own fault. They have been dragged 
into controversies on some occasions when they would 
gladly have remained aloof, owing to the misguided vehe- 
mence of their followers. In almost every instance more 
harm than good has been done. because these demonstra- 
tions only prevented the calm consideration of varied 
musical styles each meritorious in their way. 

It would fill a huge volume to enumerate half of these 
rivalries, some of them leading to curious results, and 
showing singular caprices of public taste. One of the 
first that occurs to me is that of Handel and Bononcini. 
In Handel’s association with that composer there was also 
a third musician, Attilio, and this trio of composers pro- 
duced operas and other works which attracted attention, 





for we find Gay writing to Swift, and remarking that 
“everybody had taken to musical criticism, and disputed 
daily on the styles of Handel, Bononcini, and Attilio.” 
The last-named musician soon faded out of sight, but 
there was for a long period a rivalry between Handel and 
Bononcini, in which antagonism Handel certainly con- 
ducted himself with dignity. But the success of Handel’s 
Giulio Cesare brought him into prominence, and the 
musical triumvirate ceased, not, however, before the public 
had taken sides. Musical rivalry was strong, as may be 
seen by the whimsical descriptions which have been pre- 
served, the best known being the lines— 


‘*Some say, compared to Bononcini, 
That Mynheer Handel's but a ninny ; 
Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle: 

Strange that this difference should be 
’Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee.” 


After thirteen performances of Handel’s Gziz/io Cesare, 
Bononcini produced his Ca/fhurnia, which seemed to 
show pretty clearly who was the greatest composer. The 
dramatic spirit of Handel had given a death-blow to 
Bononcini and Attilio as operatic composers, but Bonon- 
cini was still popular, and his partisans did their utmost 
to uphold him against the strong German. He had aris- 
tocratic supporters, who aided him with their personal 
influence, and even with money, for the Duchess of Marl- 
borough settled upon him £500 per annum. He continued 
to be far more popular with the “upper ten” than Handel, 
as he adopted a more courtly style, and it was rumoured 
that in his private life he conformed to the dissolute habits 
of society, while Handel, engrossed by his art, and living a 
pure and simple life, was rather shunned by aristocratic 
lovers of music. But, spite of all rivalry, the behaviour 
of Handel was creditable in the extreme. He showed no 
enmity for all the bitter things said against him and his 
music, and when Bononcini got into disgrace Handel 
acted with generous forbearance towards his former rival. 
The cause of Bononcini’s downfall in popularity was his 
appropriation of a composition clearly proved to have 
been written by Lulli. The noble nature of Handel was 
shown in his endeavours to promote the performance of 
one of Bononcini’s operas when the composer was in 
difficulties. Bononcini never recovered his former posi- 
tion in this country, and died in Venice at ninety years of 
age, poor and obscure. 

Another form of rivalry in music is frequently brought 
about by great popularity. This was the case with Weber. 
Now if any musician in the world deserved gentle treat- 
ment from his brother musicians it was the simple, earnest, 
honest Weber, a man so gifted and having such true de- 
votion to his art. Yet it causes one a feeling of regret to 
know that so capable a musician as Spohr could speak 
with a coldness almost approaching contempt of Weber’s 
greatest opera. Spohr says, “As I never haa « great 
opinion of Weber’s talent as a composer I wanted to hear 
this opera, to discover the secret of its wonderful success ; 
but this riddle was by no means solved, and I can only 
explain it by the gift possessed by Weber to write for the 
general masses.” We can understand how bitterly the 
composer of Der Freischiitz must have felt the injustice 
of these remarks, which probably. were due in some 
measure to Spohr’s own failure to secure the favour of 
the public in the same degree as Weber. But unhappily 
Spohr was not alone in his depreciation. Even so genial 
a composer as Schubert could find fault with him ; he 
even declared that there was but one musicianly piece in 
Der Freischiitz—the graceful duet for the two ladies—and 
in many other ways he disparaged the opera. It seems 
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hardly possible in these days that a composer whose 
music appears to be so much in harmony with that of 
Weber could have said “ This is no music. There is no 
finale, no concerted piece according to the rules of art. 
It is all striving after effect. And he finds fault with 
Rossini too—It is utterly dry and dismal.” It almost 
passes belief that a composer like Schubert should have 
allowed partisanship thus to warp his judgment. It is 
pleasanter to record that Beethoven generously recognised 
the genius of Weber, and promised him to go and see his 
next opera, Euryanthe. But Beethoven was above petty 
jealousy. He might with a sledge-hammer blow demolish 
the pretensions of a charlatan, but a really genuine musi- 
cian, however modest his aim, he was ever ready to 
welcome. Spontini, another of Weber's rivals, paid him, 
however, outward respect, and even visited him; but there 
was not much sympathy on either side. 

Another musical rivalry of the past was so bitter and 
prolonged that the echoes of the strife have not been 
entirely silenced up tothe present day. This was the con- 
test in Paris between Gluck and Piccini. The supporters 
of each composer waged war in every possible way against 
each other. The merits of Gluck’s music and that of 
Piccini awakened a public and popular frenzy. Long 
discussions were printed in the newspapers. The music 
was often the key-note to political rivalry. It was the 
theme of conversation at the Court, and the Church did 
not disdain to take part in the controversy. Pamphlets 
were circulated by the advocates of Gluck, caricatures 
were tossed back by the friends of Piccini. Jokes, verses, 
bon-mots, paragraphs, allusions in public speeches, were 
founded upon these musical questions, and on many occa- 
sions the subject was used asa political weapon. The 
party feeling was so strong that it became quite an anxious 
affair when Gluck or Piccini produced a new work. For 
example, on the first performance of Piccini’s opera 
Roland there was so much excitement that the composer 
expressed his fears to Marmontel, the librettist, that every- 
thing would go wrong. He became more confident, 
however, later on, and said to his friends, “Let us be 
reasonable. We are living with the kindest and most 
polite nation in Europe. If they fail to appreciate my 
music, they will respect me as a man and a stranger.” 
Piccini had the favour of the Court, but Gluck believed in 
his own theories of lyric art, and felt unbounded confi- 
dence as to the future success of his works. This con- 
fidence was fully justified in the end. The Piccini fever 
abated, and from the14th of February, 1774, when /p/z- 
genta in Aulis was produced in Paris, to the close of his 
career, Gluck maintained his ground. As in many other 
cases, the works of Piccini, being of a lighter calibre, 
more readily appealed to the- popular taste, but the 
greater strength of Gluck eventually prevailed. 

Much has been said respecting the antagonism of 
Mozart and Salieri, but it may be questioned whether the 
rivalry was at any time as fierce as it has been represented. 
One thing is certain ; if Salieri did not openly oppose 
Mozart to the extent asserted by the friends of the latter, 
he was jealous of his genius, and not unwilling to throw a 
stumbling-block in the'way of his advancement. Mozart 
was too much engrossed with work and with the struggle 
for existence to enter into any determined rivalry. Pro- 
bably also he was quite conscious that his, native gifts 
would be sufficient to lead him to the temple of fame, and 
it is doubtful if he ever knew of half the hindrances 
Salieri put in his way. But the emphatic words uttered 
by Salieri when he heard of Mozart’s death are conclusive 
as to the light in which he regarded the greater musician. 
“Tt is indeed a pity to lose so great a genius,” said 
Salieri, ‘‘but it is well for the rest of us that he is gone, 





for had he lived longer we should not have earned a crust 
of bread by our compositions.” Thus it was really the 
bread-and-cheese question, and not any lack of apprecia- 
tion of Mozart’s powers, that led Salieri to resort to many 
dubious courses in order to secure Court favour for his own 
works. Mozart had many other rivals besides, but they 
were not in the same position to injure him as Salieri. 

Frequently pretended animosities have been conjured 
up by upholders of a particular style, and nothing can be 
more paltry and degrading than these attempts to make 
rivals of great musicians who, if left alone, would have 
the greatest respect for each other. How contemptible 
it was on the part of a clique of Mendelssohn’s admirers 
to pretend that Schumann was his rival and opponent. 
To circulate this report without an atom of foundation 
was paltry to the last degree. The cabal has been trium- 
phantly exposed by Schumann’s own letters, not only to 
Mendelssohn but to others. Schumann, in fact, gives 
higher. praise to Mendelssohn than any other musical 
critic of hisday. He even goes to the length of asserting 
that Mendelssohn was the greatest composer of the time. 
Yet to gratify petty malice some trifling comments of 
Schumann were distorted so as to taake it appear that he 
considered Mendelssohn a rival who stood in the way of 
his own advancement. As a rule no musician was more 
generous to others than Schumann, notwithstanding his 
special antipathy to Meyerbeer. Schumann hated some of 
Meyerbeer’s works, notably the Prophet, and even the 
Huguenots; but it was a question of taste. Just the 
same, but in a less degree, he felt respecting some of 
Wagner’s earlier compositions, but he trankly confessed 
later the admiration he felt for other works. 

Respecting the rivalry in which Wagner was so often 
engaged, the matter speaks for itself. Wagner entered 
the lists as a champion, lance in hand, to defend his 
theories against all comers. He flaunted his motto, “ The 
music of the future,” boldly in the faces of all the other 
knights in the musical tournament. Of course there were 
hard knocks and angry words. The arrows of abuse 
rattled like hail upon his shield, and sometimes he got 
worsted in the encounter. But even such a blow as the 
reception of Zannhduser in Paris did not break his 
dauntless spirit. He knew he had something to say, and 
he would say it if ten thousand voices clamoured against 
him. He was a strong, sometimes almost a savage, 
opponent, but he quitted the tournament master of the 
field. 

A thousand other musical rivalries might be recalled, 
but they have faded with the events that gave them birth, 
and only raise a smile at the weakness of human nature. 
Some of those I have mentioned have been connected 
with works which have become landmarks in musical 
history. 








LETTERS BY HEINRICH HEINE. 
Written from Paris in the years 1842-44. “ What is Music?’ — 
Meyerbeer. (Translated by E. 1.) 
(Continued from p. 222.) 
THIS was Meyerbeer’s happiest time ; delighted by all 
the pleasures of sensual Italy he went on composing, and 
as in life so in art he plucked the gayest of flowers. But 
such like could hardly satisfy a German mind for any 
length of time. A certain longing after the sterner habits 
of the Fatherland sprang up in his breast ; when reposing 
under the myrtle trees of a southern sky the remembrance 
of the mysterious shades of German oak forests came 
stealing over him, and when caressed by warm zephyrs 
he thought of the gloomy choral of the north wind; 
probably he felt like Madame de Sévigné, who lived 
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close to an orange grove, and growing sick of ‘the 
perpetual scent of orange-blossoms, began to sigh for the 
wholesome flavour of a dung-cart. In short, a fresh 
reaction set in, Signor Giacomo suddenly became a 
German again, and attached himself once more to 
Germany—not the old, rotten, decrepid Germany of 
bygone days, but to the young, generous, Liberal 
Germany of a new generation, who has taken up as 
its own all the problems of humanity, and who has 
inscribed them, if not always on her flag, still all the 
more indelibly in their hearts. 

Soon after the revolution of July Meyerbeer brought 
out a new work, which his genius had created during the 
progress of the said revolution, called Robert le Diable, 
after a hero who never knows what he wants, and who 
always is at odds with his own mind, being the faithful 
picture of the moral vacillation of that time, a time which 
wavered with such painful restlessness between vice and 
virtue! This hero used himself up by his manceuvres, 
and the impediments in his way did not always leave him 
sufficient strength to resist the temptations of Satan! I 
am not at all smitten with this opera, that masterpiece of 
faintheartedness—I say faintheartedness, not only in 
respect of the plot, but also as regards the composition, 
in which Meyerbeer does not yet betray that reliance on 
his genius, and that submission to his dictates which 
vould make him ruler over his audiences instead of their 
trembling slave. He justly was called a timid spirit, for 
he lacked the victorious faith in himself, he exhibited 
ear of public opinion, the least censure frightened him, 
he stooped to every whim of the public, and shook hands 
right and left just as if he had recognised the people’s 
sovereignty also in matters musical, and was founding 
his rule on majorities in opposition to Rossini, who 
reigned absolutely in the realm of melodies as king by the 
grace of God. This timidity has not yet left him; he 
still concerns himself much about public opinion, but 
happily did his success with Rodert le Diable bring about 
greater confidence, so that he now allows a wider scope 
to the dictates of his soul. Under the influence of 
enlarged intellectual freedom he wrote the Huguenots, 
in which all doubts have vanished, and the dissensions of 
his soul have ceased, whilst an outward duel begins, the 
magnitude of which fills us with astonishment. 

With 7¢hés work only did Meyerbeer acquire his 
perpetual citizenship in the eternal home of spirits, in 
the true Jerusalem of art. It is in the Huguenots that 
Meyerbeer unbosoms himself at last fearlessly; with 
bold lines he there sketched his entire mind, and all that 
agitated his breast he now ventured to express in 
unrestrained sounds. This work distinguishes itself by 
the symmetry which it reveals between enthusiasm and 
artistic finish, or, in other words, by the equal height of 
passion and skill. Man and artist have vied with each 
other, and when the first summons up the wildest 
passions, then the latter knows how to convert their rude 
outburst into the sweetest of harmonies. Whilst the 
masses are captivated by the imposing forces of the 
plot, the lover of art finds occasion to admire the master- 
ship in the forms given to it by the composer. This work 
is like a Gothic cathedral, the pillars and dome of which 
seem to have been set by the mighty hand of a giant, 
whilst the numberless neat and diminutive ornaments 
which are spread over all parts would testify to the 
indefatigable patience of dwarfs. A giant in conception 
and building up, a dwarf in view of the laborious 
execution of all the details, the architect of the Huguenots 
appears to us as incomprehensible as the builders of our 
ancient cathedrals. 

When the other day I stood with a friend before the 





cathedral of Amiens, which monument of gigantic strength 
and untiring dwarf-patience my friend beheld w.th awe 
and commiseration, he at last asked me how it came th.t: 
we could not accomplish such things nowadays. 

“ Dear Alphonse,” I replied, “in those times men ha | 
convictions ; we of these later days only possess dpinion:. 
and there is something more necessary to erect such a 
Gothic structure than mere opinion.” 

It is just this. Meyerbeer is a man of conviction, but 
this does not exactly refer to the social questions of 
to-day, although Meyerbeer’s sentiments have also, in thi. 
case, a firmer ground than with most artists. Meyerbec , 
whom the lords of this globe overwhelm with all sorts « ( 
honours, and who certainly knows how to appreciat: 
them, still has a heart that glows for the sacred interests 
of humanity, and without reserve he confesses his worsh;) 
of the heroes of the revolution. It is as well for him tha: 
some northern powers have no understanding for music ; 
in the Huguenots they might detect more than a party- 
fight between Protestants and Catholics. Music 1s the 
religion of Meyerbeer, and this probably is the cause of 
all those cares and anxieties so often shown by him, an:i 
which actually force a smile from us at times. You oug< 
to watch him when directing the rehearsals of a new 
opera ; he then is the tormentor of all the musicians an. 
singers, whom he tortures with everlasting repetition- 
He never is quite satisfied; a single false note of th. 
band is for him a stab with the dagger, from which h- 
almost dies. This restlessness pursues him even lon; 
after the first performance of an opera, and in spuc 
of torrents of applause. He goes on vexing himself, anil 
I verily believe that he gets no peace until some thousana ; 
of those who have heard and admired his operas shall b- 
dead and buried; of those none will ever again. turn 
against him, and he is sure of their souls. On days when 
an opera of his is being given no saint is able to comply 
with all his whims ; if the weather is rainy and damp, h- 
fears that Mademoiselle Falcon will catch cold, but if it 1s 
bright and warm, then he is afraid it will induce people 
to out-of-door pleasures, leaving the theatre empty 
Nothing can compare to Meyerbeer’s scrupulousness 11 
revising his compositions when they at last come to be 
printed; his unconquerable correcting mania has be- 
come proverbial with all the artists of Paris. But yo : 
must consider that music is dear to him beyond anythiny 
—certainly dearer to him than life itself. When th- 
cholera began to ravage Paris I conjured him to leave as 
quickly as possible ; he, however, only thought of engag-- 
ments claiming his presence, for he had to arrange, with 
an Italian, the text to his Robert fe Diable. By far more 
than this work are his Huguenots a production of 
conviction, in point of intrinsic value as well as 
in respect of form. To the quiet observer, as before 
mentioned, they disclose the immense progress ot 
musical art, and the new forms which here presen: 
themselves. According to the most competent judges, 
all composers writing operas will henceforth be com- 
pelled to study the Auwguenots first. Unprecedented 
is the treatment of the choruses, which are made to 
articulate like individual singers, discarding all the usual! 
operatic practices. In the domain of music there certainly 
has been no more important innovation since Dow 
Giovanni than the fourth act of the Hugwenots, when the 
terribly stirring scene of the blessing of the swords, or 
consecrated thirst for blood, is followed by a duo whic! 
even surpasses the effect of said scene. 

This is a bold stroke, hardly to be expected of such « 
timid genius, the success of which, however, excites our 
astonishment and admiration. As far as | amconcern: , 
I hold that Meyerbeer did not so much achieve it by tac 
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help of art as by natural means, inasmuch as the said 
famous duet expresses a series of sentiments which never 
perhaps—or certainly never with such truthfulness—were 
expounded in an opera, and which, nevertheless, would 
even at this present day set ablaze the wildest sympathies 
in every mind. Respecting my own personal impression, 
I candidly confess that I never before felt my heart beat 
so vehemently over a piece of music as on listening to 
this fourth act of the Huguenots, but I also will acknow- 
ledge that I prefer to overskip this fourth act with its 
excitement, and that I feel by far more pleased at the 
second one. This latter is quite idyllic, and resembles 
more the comedies of Shakespeare or Tasso’s Asmzzta. 
A sweet sadness, in fact, pervades it, reminding one of 
that unhappy poet at the Court of Ferrara. There is not 
so much merriment in it as a longing after diversion—no 
hearty laugh, but cordial and gentle mirth. How does it 
come that an artist, from whose cradle every care had 
been banished, who, born in opulence and fondled by his 
family, at whose hands all his wishes and all his hobbies 
were readily, yes, even enthusiastically, satisfied—how is 
it that he experienced that unspeakable grief which 
gushes forth from his music? For what a composer 
cloes not feel he never can paint with such overpowering 
force. It is instructive to see how an artist, whose mate- 
rial wants are fully satisfied, finds himself all the more 
visited by moral afflictions! This, however, is all for the 
good of the public, who owe their most idealistic pleasures 
to those afflictions of the artist. He, in fact, is the child 
of the popular fairy tale, whose tears were real pearls, but 
just for this reason his greedy stepmother, the world, 
beats the poor child all the more unmercifully in order 
that it may go on weeping pearls ! 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL, 
By E, PAvUER. 
COMPOSERS OF DRAMATIC MUSIC, 
(Continued from page 225.) 
PARRY, JOHN, b. at Denbigh, North Wales, d. in 
Composer of the music to the extravaganza ‘* Har- 


ENGLISH 


1775—1851. 
London. 
lequin Hoax” (1814), ‘*Oberon’s Oath” (1816), ‘‘ High 


Notions” (1817). He adapted the music for ‘‘ Ivanhoe” 
(1820) and ‘‘ Caswalien,” a tragedy {1820). Author and 
composer of ‘‘ Fair Cheating” (1814), ‘* Helpless Animals,” 
and ** Two Wives ” (1821). 

1782--1853. BLeWwitr, JONATHAN, b. in London, d. there 
(Margate ?). Pupil of his father, Jonas Blewitt (d. 1805), and 
his godfather, Jonathan Battishill (1738—-1801). Composer 
of the music for the pantomime ‘‘ Harlequin, or the Man in 
the Moon’ (1826), ‘*The Talisman of the Elements,” 
**Auld Robin Gray,” ‘*My Old Woman” (adapted from 
Fétis). Composer of the operas ‘‘The Corsair,” ‘‘The 
Magician,” ‘*The Island of Saints,’ ‘‘Rory O’More,” 
‘* Mischief-making,” &c. 

1782—1848. Cooke, THomas, b, at Dublin, d. in London. 
Pupil of Giordani. Composer of the following dramatic 
works: ‘‘ Frederick the Great” (1814), ‘“‘ The King’s 
Proxy” (1815), ‘‘ The Count of Anjou ” (1816), ‘* A Tale of 
other Times ” (1822, with Bochsa), ‘‘ The Wager,” or ‘‘ The 
Midnight Hour” (1825), ‘* Oberon” *(1826), ‘* Malvina’”’ 
(1826), ‘* The Boy of Santillane ” (1827), * The Brigand” 
(1829), ‘* Peter the Great,” ‘*The Dragon’s Gift” (1830), 
“The Ice Witch” (1831), ‘* Hyder Ali” (1831), ‘*St. Pat- 
rick’s Eve” (1832), and ‘‘ King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table ” (1835). 

1786—1855. BisHor, Henry Row .ey (1842, Sir HENRY B.), 
b. in London, d. there. Pupil of Francesco Bianchi. Com- 
poser of about 63 operas, of which the following were the 
most popular: ‘‘Guy Mannering,” “The Slave,” ‘‘ The 





Law of Java,” ‘Clari,” ‘‘Maid Marian,” ‘‘The Fall of 
Algiers,” ‘* Aladdin,” ‘‘ The Fortunate Isles,” &c. 

1786—1849. HorN, CHARLES Epwarp (son of Carl Friedrich 
Horn, 1762—1830), b. in London, d. at Boston (United 
States). Pupil of his father,and of Rauzzini. Composer of 
‘* The Magic Bride,” “ Tricks upon Travellers” (with Reeve, 
1810), “ The Beehive,” ‘*The Boarding House” (both 1811), 
**Rich and Poor,” **The Devil’s Bridge” (with Braham, 
1812), ‘‘Godolphin, the Lion of the North” (1813), ‘‘ The 
Ninth Statue” and ‘* The Woodman’s Hut” (1814), *‘ Charles 
the Bold” (1815), “ The Persian Hunters,” ** The Election ” 
and “The Wizard” (1817), ‘*Circe”” (1821), and several 
others. 

1792—1864. NatHAN, Isaac, b. at Canterbury, d. at Sydney 
(Australia). Pupil of Domenico Corri. Composer of **The 
Alcaid” (comic opera) (1824), ‘‘The Illustrious Stranger” 
(operatic farce) (1827). 

1802. BARNETT, JOHN, b. at Bedford. (His father’s name 
was Bernhard Beer, which he changed into Barnett Barnett.) 
Pupil of Arnold (proprietor of the Lyceum), of C. E. Horn, 
Price (chorus-master of Drury Lane), and Jater of Ferdinand 
Ries. Composer of the musical farce ‘‘ Before Breakfast,” 
“ Monsieur Mallet,” ‘ Robert the Devil,’ ‘* Country Quar- 
ters,’ ‘*Two Seconds,” ‘* The Soldier’s Widow,” ‘The 
Picturesque,” ‘* Married Lovers,” ‘‘The Deuce is in her,” 
*€ Charles the Twelfth,” ‘“ The Carnival of Venice” (1830), 
“The Paphian Bower,” ‘* Olympic’ Revels,”’ ‘* The Court of 
Queen’s Bench,” ‘* Blanche of Jersey,” &c. ‘* Bold Stroke 
for a Wife” (Drury Lane), ‘* Ze .ountain Sylph” (1834), 
**Fair Rosamond,” ‘* Farinelli,” ‘‘ Kathleen” (the libretto 
by Sheridan Knowles, not performed.) 

1808—1870. BALFE, MICHAEL WILLIAM, b. at Dublin, d. at 
Rowney Abbey, Hertfordshire. Pupil of O’Kourke (Rooke), 
C. F. Horn (father of C. E. Horn), Frederici (Rome), and 
in singing of Galli (Milan). Composer of the Italian operas 
‘¢T Rivali di se Stessi,” ‘* Un Avvertimento di Gelosi,” ** En- 
rico Quarto, ”ot the English operas *‘ The Siege of Rochelle,” 
‘©The Maid of Artois,” ‘Catherine Grey,” and ‘‘ oan of 
Arc,” the Italian opera ‘‘ Falstaff,” ‘* Diadeste” (English 
opera), ‘‘Keolanthe” (English), ‘‘Le Puits d’Amour” 
(Paris—performed in England as ‘‘ Geraldine”), ‘‘ Les 
Quatre Fils d’Aymon” (known in England as ‘‘ The Castle 
of Aymon”’), ‘* Ze Bohemian Girl” (1843), ** The Daughter 
of St. Mark” (1844), ‘‘ The Enchantress” (1845), ** L’Etoile 
de Seville” (Paris, 1845), ‘‘ The Bondman” (Drury Lane, 
1846), “‘The Maid of Honour” (1847—same subject as 
Flotow’s ** Martha”), ‘* Sicilian Bride.” ‘*The Devil’s in it” 
(Surrey Theatre), ‘‘ Pittore e Duca” (Trieste), ‘The Rose of 
Castile” (1857), ‘‘Satanella,” ‘‘Bianca” (1860), ‘The 
Puritan’s Daughter” (1861). ‘‘ The Armourer of Nantes” 
and * Blanche de Nevers” (both 1863), ‘Il Talismano” 
(** The Knight of the Leopard,” 1874). 

1812 (1814)—-1865. WALLACE, WILLIAM VINCENT, b. at Water- 
ford (Ireland), d. at Chateau de Bagen (Pyrénées). Composer 
of the operas ‘‘ Maritana” (1845), ‘‘ Matilda of Hungary ” 
(1847), ‘* The Maid of Ziirich”’ ‘not published), ‘** Lurline” 
(1860), ‘The Amber Witch” (1861), ‘‘ Love’s Triumph ” 
(1862), ** The Desert Flower” (1863). Of ** Estrella” only 
some fragments remain. 

1813—1865. Loprer, Epwarp JAMeEs, b. at Bath, d. in 
‘ondon. Pupil of Ferdinand Ries. Composer of ‘* Nour- 
jahad” (18 34), ‘* Dice of Death” (1835), ‘* Francis I.” (1838), 
‘*The Night Dancers” (1846), ‘* Puck’ (ballad opera), 
‘The Sultan,” ‘‘The Young Guard,” ‘‘Raymond and 
Agnes”? (Manchester, 1855). 

1813. MACFARREN, GEORGE ALEXANDER (since 1883, Sir), 
b. in London. Pupil of Charles Lucas. Composer of 
* Devil’s Opera” (1838), ‘* Don Quixote” (1846), ‘* Charles 
II.” (1849), ‘f Robin Hood ” (1860), ‘* Jessy Lea” (1863), 
‘* She stoops to Conquer,” “‘ The Soldier’s Legacy,” ‘‘ Hel- 
vellyn ” (1864). 

1815—1873. PIERSON (PEARSON), HENRY Huco, b. at 
Oxford, d. at Leipzig. Pupil of Attwood and Corfe ; later 
(in Germany) of Rinck, Tomaschek, and Reissiger. Com- 
poser (under the name of Edgar Mannsfeldt) of the ope:a 
“ Leila’ (Hamburg, 1848), of the music to the second part 
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of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” 
burg, 1872). 

1818—1959. Lavenu, Louis Henry, b. at London, d. in 
Sydney (Australia). Pupil of Bochsa and Cipriani Potter. 
Composer of the opera “‘ Loretta, a Tale of Seville” (Lon- 
don, 1846). 

1822. Lestte, HENRY Davin, b. in London. Pupil of Charles 
Lucas. Composer of the operetta ‘* Dick Turpin” (1857), 
and of the opera ‘‘ Ida” (1864). 

1842. SULLIVAN, ARTHUR SEYMOUR (since 1883, Sir), b. in 
!.ondon. Pupil of the Rev. Thomas Helmore, Sir John 
Goss, and Sir William Sterndale Bennett ; later of Haupt- 
inann and Richter (Leipzig). Composer of the music to the 
billet “ L’fle Enchantée ” (1864), of the opera “‘ The Sap- 
phire Necklace” (not performed), and of the operettas ‘* Cox 
and Box” (1869), ‘‘ The Contrabandista” (1868), ‘* The 
Sorcerer ” (1877), “H.M.S. Pinafore ”’ (1878), ‘* Pirates of 
P enzance ” (1880), ‘‘ Patience ” (1881), **Tolanthe ” (1882), 

‘The Mikado,” and ‘ Ruddigore.” 

1847. MACKENZIE, ALEXANDER CAMPRELL, b., at Edinburgh. 
Pupil of Stein (Schwarzburg—Sondershausen). Composer of 
the operas ‘‘Colomba” and ‘‘ The Troubadour.” 

1851. THOMAS, ARTHUR GORING, b. at Ratton (Sussex). 
Pupil of Durand (Paris), Sullivan, and Prout (London). 
Composer of the operas ‘‘ The Light of the Harem” (MS.), 
*: Esmeralda ”’ (1883),'and ‘* Nadeshda.” 

1852. STANFORD, CHARLES VILLIERS (Mus. Doc.), b. at 
Dublin. Pupil of Sir Robert Stewart, O’Leary, later of 
Reinecke (Leipzig), and Kiel (Berlin). Composer of the 
operas ‘* The Veiled Prophet’ (Hanover, 1881), ‘‘ Savona- 
rola’’ (?), and “ The Pilgrims of Canterbury.” 

(To le continued.) 


and of the opera ‘‘Contarini ” (Ham- 


The following corrections should be made in the October No. :— 


PurcELL.—For Gordion read Gordian; for Quichotte read 
Quixote. 

CLAYTON.—For Rosamznd read Rosamond. 

Ecc.ies.—For Salomon read Solomon; for Rinaldo é read 
Rinaldo azd ; Don Quixote was written with Purcell ; for 
Urfey read @’Urfey. 

ARNE.—For Augustin read Augustine ; 
Artaxerxes, 

N.B.—Cimona--it should be Cymon—was by Michael 
Arne, the son. 

Hoox.—All his works are given in the Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. 

SHIELD.—For Ba/con read Bacon; for Rosine read Rosina. 

REEVe.—For Arlequin read Harlequin ; for Mersy read Merry ; 
for Johanna ad’ Arc read Joan of Arc; for a Caravanne read 
The Caravan ; for Virginie read Virginia. 

Horace—read STORACE; for Belgrad read Belgrade ; 
Price read Prize. ; 


for Artaserse read 


for 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THIS month we present our readers with a “ Pastorale” in 
E, from the pen of Eduard Potjes. This piece was very 
favourably noticed in our June Number. It is full of 
charming melody, delicately yet richly accompanied, and 
the Allegro episode in c, “Le paysan joyeux,” gives a 
delightful piquancy to the work, in which modern feeling 
and modern tonality entirely predominate. 








Foreign Correspondence, 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
October, 1887. 
SCARCELY had the quasi-novelty, Max Bruch’s Lore/ey, 
been withdrawn, when we were surprised by the theatre- 
directors with the revival of Meyerbeer’s Vordstern, which 
had not been given on the stage of Leipzig within the 





memory of man. The opera was an enormous success, 
and for very good reasons. The stream of melodies in it 
flows with such freshness and splendour that it is a real 
pleasure to follow it. Much of its success was also due 
to the performers, especially Frau Baumann and Herr 
Schelper as Catherine and Czar Peter respectively ; but 
the subordinate parts were also excellently filled by 
Friulein Artner, Friulein Gelber, and Fraulein Roth- 
hauser, and by Herren Hiibner and Grengg. 

The concert season was opened by the first Gewandhaus 
Concert on the 6th of October in a_most creditable 
manner. The programme and its execution were alike 
admirable in the extreme. The first number, Mozart’s 
overture to /domeneo, had not been heard at the Gewand- 
haus since 1856, or more than thirty years ago. At that 
time it was played in connection with other parts of the 
opera, because the overture itself has no finale proper, 
and for that reason cannot well be used as a concert. 
overture. That the overture can now be performed as a 
self-dependent work we owe to our director Reinecke, 
who has written a finale to it which in no way suggests a 
more recent origin than the rest of the work. Reinecke 
has supplemented the score of Mozart in so masterly a 
manner that a stranger-hand is scarcely perceptible any- 
where. Next on the programme came Schubert’s rarely 
heard scena Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, which was most 
ably interpreted by Fraulein Emilie Herzog, of the Royal 
Bavarian Court Opera. This lady made a very favour- 
able impression last year, by her excellent interpretation 
of Schumann’s Peri, and on the present occasion more 
than sustained her previous reputation by her admirable 
rendering of Schubert’s delightful work, so truly repre- 
sentative of the composer’s happiest style. We under- 
stand—though no notice of the fact was given in the 
programmes—that the instrumentation was the work of 
Carl Reinecke. Concert singers should thank him for 
having enriched their répertoire with such a charming 
number. The obblizgato clarinet part was very well played 
by Herr Geutzsch,a member of the orchestra. The lieder 
sung by Fraulein Herzog were well received by the 
audience. Her selections were Adlerseelen by T-huille, Dex 
Nussbaum by Schumann, and Der Schelm by Reinecke. 
The other orchestral items included the Air for strings 
only from Bach’s D major suite, and Beethoven’s symphony 
in B flat major; both of which were finely played. Bach’s 
Air was encored. 

Shortly after the first Gewandhaus concert, the Liszt- 
Verein gave a sign of life in a concert which began with 
Schubert’s E flat major trio, played by Messrs. Reisenauer, 
Sauret, and Schréder. The performance of the pianoforte 
part was not particularly remarkable. We have frequently 
heard it much better played. Herr Reisenauer seemed 
to have gained somewhat in power, but to have advanced 
in no other respect since we heard him last. His solo 
pieces too, Petrarch Sonnet, Les jeux @eaux de la Vilia 
ad’ Este, and Cantiqgue a’amour, all by Liszt, the same 
composer's Hungarian Rhapsody No. 10, and Chopin’s 
Chant polonats, were considerably marred by excessive 
force. Herr Sauret played Léclair’s well-known and 
charming pieces, Sarabande et Tambourin, which were 
first brought into public notice by Ferdinand David, and 
Grieg’s Brautzug, which has certainly gained nothing in 
the transcription. Frau Baumann pleased the audience 
by her charming singing of Lieder by Schumann, Franz, 
and others. 

Whilst the first Gewandhaus concert was devoted to 
the works of the Great Departed, the second on the 13th 
of October introduced three works by living composers : 
a Symphony in F minor by Richard Strauss, Max 
Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G minor, and the concert- 
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overture, “ Michel Angelo,” by Niels W. Gade. The two 
latter works are so well known that comment here is 
unnecessary. The Symphony was quite a novelty, and 
made only a middling impression. It inspires, however, 
rather respect than love ; almost every one will esteem 
the composer more than his work. The Symphony 
shows that its composer has learned much, that he aspires 
to all that is good and noble ; but the work cannot be 
called homogeneous, the different movements resembling 
one another too much in their for the most part pathetic 
or passionate character ; there are few flashes of light, 
there is little diaphony, and but little graceful melody ; 
but much erudition, much interesting harmony, and many 
fine instrumental effects. though the instrumentation is 
somewhat overloaded. Thanks, however, are due to the 
directors for giving the youthful and talented composer 
an introduction to the Leipzig public. The Symphony 
was well received by the audience. Max Bruch’s Violin 
Concerto was played by Herr Zajic, from Strasburg, in a 
very commendable way ; though he may not be a violinist 
of the very first rank, he may claim to play anywhere 
and come off honourably. His solo was Bach’s “ Cha- 
conne,” which he played as is the modern fashion, 
without accompaniment. Mendelssohn’s or Schumann’s 
accompaniments would have much enhanced the pleasure 
of the listeners. Before the end of such a long work we 
begin to feel the want of a real bass most acutely. The 
violinist was muchapplauded and re-called. Fraulein Denis, 
of Weimar sang Pamina’s Air in G minor from Dze Zaudber- 
flote, and songs by Gluck and Lassen. Fraulein Denis 
was unable to win the sympathy of the audience. We 
hear that she was only engaged at the last moment to 
replace another highly esteemed vocalist. 








MAX PAUER IN GERMANY. 


Mr. MAX PAUER played at the first Popular Concert 
at Stuttgart on the 12th of October. ‘The German papers 
were unanimous in their praise of his performance. Mr. 
Pauer played Rubinstein’s Grand Concerto in D minor 
with orchestral accompaniment, Liszt’s “ Etincelles” and 
“Grand Galop Chromatique.” In the grandiose first 
movement of the Concerto, with its sonorous octave 
passages, the pianist, who played without book, displayed 
consummate /echnigue, true artistic perception, and rare 
control of his ample resources. The second movement 
was played so as to bring out to the full all its wealth of 
poetic beauty; and in the brilliant and fiery finale, Mr. 
Pauer’s wonderful verve and virtuosity found free and 
congenial scope. The difficult pieces by Liszt were so 


splendidly played that, at the conclusion, there was a 
vociferous demand for an “ encore.” 








Reviews. 


—@e— 

Cabriccto for Pianoforte. . Op. 2. By W. STERNDALE 
BENNETT. (Edition No. 6,050; net, Is.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE invention in this composition is slight, and the per- 

sistency of the principal motive of the leading subject 

excessive; but for all that one cannot fail to recognise 
in it the composer and his amiable and delightful 
qualities. No admirer of Bennett should be without this 
composition ; and every right-minded Briton—not to go 

farther—ought to be an admirer of so distinguished a 

fellow-countryman. The character of the piece is suf 

















scription, Adlegretts scherzando. We find in Op. 2 the 
light tripping and sweet gliding, the one as well as the 
other delicate and graceful, which appear in greater 
perfection in the later works—for instance, in the ” Musi- 
cal Sketches, Op. 10; the “Six Studies in Form of 
Capriccios ;” the Allegro Grasioso, Op. 18; Rondo 
Piacevole, Op. 25 ; and his concertos and other capricct, 
rondos, scherzi, &c. 





Morceaux de Salon pour Piano. Op. 37 
Par EDGAR DEL VALLE DE Paz. (Edition No. 
8,119 F; net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

HERE is another book of delightful pieces by Del Valle 

de Paz. It seems to us to Giffer from the two preceding 

books in this that the characteristic and quaint predomi- 
nate over the emotional. But if these new pieces do not 
make an equally deep impression, they are not less 
charming. It is impossible not to admire the richness 
of the composer’s fancy. He has delighted us with ever 
so many morceaux de salon ; and yet these latest ones— 
the “Siciliana,’’ “Bluette,’ “ Madrigal,” ‘ Sarabande,” 

“ Duettino,” and “ Rondoletto ”—indicate inexhaustibility 

rather than exhaustion. 


Cahier VI. 





Franz Schubert's Lieder. Transcribed for 
forte by F. Liszt. (Folio Edition.) 
Augener & Co. 

THIS series of twenty-eight songs of Schubert, tran- 

scribed by F. Liszt, will recommend itself to pianists by 

its externals and internals. However, it is hardly neces- 
sary to do more than to poirt out the excellence of the 
former, as the excellence of the latter is a generally re- 
cognised fact. Whatever the differences of opinions 
may be with regard to Liszt as a composer, there is 
unanimity of opinion (as far as unanimity is possible) 
with regard to Liszt as a transcriber. And unanimity in 
a case where Liszt is concerned goes far towards being a 
conclusive proof. But if we look with our own eyes, hear 
with our own ears, we can have no difficulty in convincing 
ourselves of his supreme masterliness, and in asserting 
without doubt and hesitation that Liszt’s transcriptions 
are the most clever and effective ever produced. The 
numbers now before us are :—‘‘The Wayside Inn,” 

“Ave Maria,” “Margaret at the Spinning-wheel,” 

“The Wanderer,” “ Impatience,” “* Farewell,” “ Withered 

Flowers,” “My Sweet Repose,” “ Wandering, ” “Faith 

in Spring,” and “ Resting Place.” 


the Piano- 
London : 





Souvenir des Alpes. 


Tyrolienne pour le Piano. 


Op. 
Par F. KIRCHNER. London: 


Augener & 





A PIECE in the composer’s pleasing straightforward 
manner, without pretension to originality or tear of the 
reverse. In listening to him we think no more of the 
one or the other than we do in listening to the entertain- 
ing chat of an agreeable acquaintance. ‘There can be no 
doubt that Fritz Kirchner writes with a ready, swift, 
smooth, and happy pen. 





Mazurka sentimentale (Op. 96) et Styrienne (Op. 112), 
pour Piano. Par GEORGES PFEIFFER. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THERE is a great deal of Aréciosité about George Pfeiffer’s 
compositions. He points, seasons, and tricks out his 
thoughts in a superlative degree. As, however, this 





ficiently indicated by the title, Capriccio, and the super- 


préciosité is his nature, or has become his second nature, 
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at any rate, sits natural upon him, it does not affect us 
disagreeably, on the contrary, it affords us much grati- 
fication. This characteristic of the composer comes out 
most distinctly in the Styrzenne, but is also noticeable in 
the Mazurka. In conclusion, the present and other salon 
pieces of this exquisite ought not to be overlooked by 
cultivators and admirers of this style. 


ir Pianoforte Album, London: E, ASCHERBERG 
0. 


THIs handsome volume, to which is prefixed the portrait 
of the composer, contains four drawing-room pieces, 
three sonatas, two transcriptions (one for the left hand 
alone), and a four-part fugue. The sonatas we have 
already reviewed on former occasions. The items which 
no doubt will meet with most favour are the “ Fantaisie 
Etude,” and especially the “ Nocturne,” the “ Legende,” 
and the “ Barcarolle,” which are pleasing, well-written, 
and effective specimens of their kind. 


Valses Styriennes (Liindler), pour Piano 4 quatre mains. 
Op. 196. Livre II. Par F. KIRCHNER. (Edition 
6936B ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

For those who know the first book, the announcement of 

the second will be a sufficient inducement to buy it. For 

those who do not know the first book, we will repeat 
what we said of it last month, as the words then used 
apply also to the second book :—“ F. Kirchner’s Styrian 
waltzes for four hands have all the leisureliness and 

Zaisser aller of genuine Landler (slow waltzes), and, in 

addition to these characteristics, other good qualities 

which the latter are often without.” Moreover, they are as 
easy as they are pretty. 


Pezzt Originali per Organo. Composti da FILIPPO 
Capocci. Libro VII. (Edition No. 8,742¢; net, 
1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 


THIS seventh book of original organ pieces by Filippo 
Capocci, the first organist at San Giovanni in Laterano, 
shows that there are better days coming for Italian 
organ playing and organ composition than there have 
been for a long, long time. The book before us contains 
a Preludio e Fuga, an Adorazione, an Allegretto, a Can- 
tabile, and a Finale. The Prelude, with its moving 
figures against sustained notes, has the right organ ring. 
The Fugue, if neither inspired nor inspiring, is estimable 
‘and acceptable. In the devout Adoration we regret only 
the disturbance of the solemn flow of sounds by some 
heterogeneous bars. The next two pieces are the best in 
the book: the Allegretto abounds in joyous melody, 
piquant modulations, and charming sonorities; the 
Cantabile is a finely melodious aria without words. 
the Finale we can at least say that it contains some 
excellent passages, and, taken all in all, is not a bad 
conclusion. 


Six Etudes brillantes pour Violon seul (Edition No. | 


5,646 ; net, Is. each); ou pour Violon et Piano 
(Edition No, 7,339a and 4; net, 1s. 6d. each.) Op. 
17. Par C. DE BERIOT. London: Augener & Co. 
CHARLES DE BERIOT’S six brilliant studies for violin, 
without and with pianoforte accompaniment, furnish 
matter for useful and interesting study. They have upon 


Of 


—not always free from a certain heaviness—of the earlier 
Italian, French, and German schools, illustrated by 
Viotti, Baillot, Rode, and Spohr. On the other hand, we 
find in them a great deal of lightness, and all sorts of 
|elegancies and trickeries—arfeggios, tremolos, pizzicato, 
with the left hand, harmonics, double and ériple stops, 
&c., &c. In short, here are many things which, though 
they do not form the: most substantial part of violin- 
playing, a violinist nevertheless ought to know, and which 
he cannot learn from the older masters. 


Three Songs for a Soprano or Mezzo-Soprano Voice, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Op. 3. By JOHN 
POINTER. London: Augener & Co. * 

WHILST keeping clear of the trivialities and vulgarities of 

the popular drawing-room ballad style, the composer pre- 

serves much of its simplicity. The good taste and quiet 
homeliness of his settings of a poem of Mrs. Hemans’ 
and two of Byron’s make a favourable impression, and 
will win them friends. “Sing to me, Gondolier,” is quaint, 
especially the close, but perhaps too fragmentary, consist- 
ing of short, oft-repeated phrases. “They say that hope 
is happiness” and “ Bright be the place of thy soul” 
have greater melodic breadth, and consequently—also for 
other reasons—are superior to No. I. 


Songs by the Sea, Twelve Trios for Female Voices and 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Op. 25, Nos. 8 to 12. 
By HERBERT F. SHARPE, 

Twelve Two-part Songs for Female Voices, and Piano- 
forte Accompaniment. Op. 18, Nos. 5 and 6. By 
HERBERT F, SHARPE. London: Augener & Co. 

THE concluding numbers of the first of the above two 

series are in no way inferior to their excellent predecessors. 

The merry Fishers, the furious Storm, the playful .JZer- 

maids, the serene JJoonlit Waters, and the joyous Sailing 

Home, deserve all a hearty “bravo.” The two new two- 

part songs—Zhe Slave Girl and the Bird and Jn 

Twilight's Hour—bid fair to become popular; they cer- 

tainly have all the conditions of popularity about them. 

We must, however, tell the composer that when we came 

to bar 3 of p. 4 (No. 6) the harmonic progression made 

us shake our critical head doubtfully and sorrowfully. 


Class-singing School. By H.HEALE. Book I. (Edition 
No. 6,793A; net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 
THE present work promises to be a useful contribution to 
the scanty literature of class-singing. The author’s aims 
and views are explained in the preface as follows : “ The 
object of this work is to supply for the use of singing- 
classes in schools a text-book, containing all that is 
necessary to impart a thorough knowledge of sight- 
reading and part-singing, and suitable for the most 
elementary as for the most advanced classes; thus 
obviating the necessity of obtaining exercise-books and 
song-books separately. This has been done as concisely 
as possible, although the nature of the work renders it 
‘impossible that it should take a very small form. It has 
| therefore been found advisable to divide it into four 
| books, to be used consecutively, one replacing the other 
as the class becomes more advanced, .. . . With regard 
| to the practice of the exercises on the major and minor 
| scales, I strongly advise teachers to insist on the use of 
'the figures I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, in order to accustom the 





them in every bar the stamp of the Belgian school of | pupils to recognise and sing at once each degree of the 


violin-playing. There is in them nothing of the solidity 


|scale. This enables them to read music intelligently, as 
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in the case of a modulation the figures must at once be 
altered, and the pupil made aware of the fact that modu- 
lation has taken place.” The first book contains explana- 
tions of the stave, clefs, scales, notes, time, &c., and 
exercises on simple duple, simple triple, simple quadruple, 
compound duple, compound triple, and compound quad- 
ruple time, and on syncopations and triplets. The 
solfeggi and songs are taken from the works of Panseron, 
Concone, Lanza, Nava, Haas, Weinlig, Liitgen, Werner, 
Reinecke, Kiicken, Weber, and Mozart. 





Notes and Notions on Music. A Series of Short Essays 
and Critiques. By N. KILBURN, Mus. Bac. Cantab. 
London : James Burns. 

WHAT can have induced Mr. Kilburn to publish his 
Notes and Notions? That was the question we asked 
ourselves again and again in reading this prettily got-up 
booklet, and when we reached the end our question still 
remained unanswered. In short, the thing is fair without 
and hollow within—a shell without a kernel. The author 
utters his platitudes and commonplaces with the air of 
a prophet, and seems to be completely unconscious of the 
fact that what he calls Notes and Notions are only 
Words and Phrases. In one of the items that make up 
this publication—an Address to the Members of a Chorus 
—Mr. Kilburn urges that the success of a musical society 
depends, among other things, largely on “a sincere belief 
in ourselves.” Well, we think our author’s prospects of 
literary success would be greatly improved if he endeav- 
oured to temper his sincere belief in himself by a little 
self-knowledge and self-criticism. 





Serenade for Violin and Pianoforte. By W. GARDNOR 

BEARD. Leipzig: Fr. Kistner. 
WE like the first section of this piece fairly well, do not 
care for the second, and care for the third only in so far 
as it is a modified repetition of the first. Development 
of ideas is an art which the composer has yet to learn. 
However, let him try again; with earnest study and 
patient waiting for the auspicious hour, he will do better 
the next time. 








Conrerts. 


ee 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


THE pretty concert hall at Alexandra House has rarely, 
if ever, been so full as on Thursday, the 2oth ult., the oc- 
casion of the fifty-sixth College concert. A very creditable 
performance of Mozart’s string quartet in G opened the 
proceedings. It was “led” by Miss Isabella Donkersley, 
Messrs. Stephenson, Hobday, and Werge being re- 
sponsible for the remaining “ parts.” The excellence of 
Mr. Henry Holmes as an evsemble master was farther 
proved by a really admirable rendering by Messrs. Sut- 
cliffe, S. Blagrove, Kreuz, Hobday, and Squire, of Beet- 
hoven’s glorious quintet in C (Op. 29). Following the 
quartet came Beethoven’s Fifteen Variations and Fugue in 
E flat, for piano solo. Miss Maud May, who essayed this 
formidable piece, was ill-advised ; though a good player, 
she had not rightly conceived the spirit of the work, and 
much of it sounded tame in consequence. Asan evidence 
of promise, however, it was very well; and since these 
concerts do not challenge public criticism, it is perhaps 
unreasonable to exact more; but, then, if the standard by 
which the students here are measured be somewhat high, 


it is at least of their own setting up, and undue leniency 
would show but poor appreciation of former excellence. 
Miss Marian Osborn gave a vigorous and artistic reading of 
three numbers from Schumann’s A’rezs/eriana, displaying, 
moreover, great technical efficiency. The fortunate pos- 
sessor of a fine rich voice, Miss Beatrice Baxter, scored a 
decided success with “ But the Lord is mindful,” from S¢. 
Paul; and Miss Emily Davies was heard in Clay’s “ She 
wandered down the mountain side,” a song which, though 
pretty enough, one hardly expected to see in such a pro- 
gramme. Infinitely worse than this, however, was 
Chopin’s second pianoforte nocturne, played by Mr. A. 
Blagrove on the violoncello! “Tell it not in Gath, lest 
the Philistines rejoice.” Of what use the perpetual pro- 
tests of the press, if these monstrous perversions be keot 
in countenance by encouragement from such a quarter? 

EB. Fe}. 
MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR 

CONCERTS. 


JUDGING from the programme put forward by the 
opening concerts of the season, with a string quartet by 
L. Spohr as the chief item on Monday, and Beethoven’s 
selection of the most familiar description on the following 
Saturday, the well-beaten track would again appear to be 
the guiding motto of this enterprise, the names of the 
artists engaged on the two occasions under notice, viz., 
Madame Norman-Neruda, as first violin, associated with 
Messrs. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti, and with Herr 
Charles Hallé at the piano in the Beethoven Matinée, 
being likewise as “familiar as household words.” The 
only exception in this respect was Master Josef Hofmann, 
who by his extraordinary performance as compared to 
his Lilliputian appearance, excited the usual enthusiasm 
by some pianoforte solo pieces, and his share in R. 
Schumann’s “ Andante con Variazionen,” for two piano- 
fortes, at Monday’s concert. The appearance of this 
enfant prodige, together with Madame Norman-Néruda 
who as “little Wilhelmine Néruda,” six years old, was 
herself one of the most surprising infant phenomena of 
her time, may be worth mentioning, with a wish that the 
youthful pianist may one day shine with the same 
brilliancy of artistic perfection as the distinguished lady 
violinist, and the hopes placed on his future career will 
have been amply realised. 

The vocalists were clever but small-voiced, Miss Liza 
Lehmann and Mr. Santley, with Herr Frantzen as the 
right man in the right place as accompanist. 


PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


THE round of pianoforte recitals, of which, judging from 
last season and present announcements we may again 
anticipate a full crop, was opened by Herr Bonawitz, 
who promises no less than six “ Historical” Matinées at 
the Portman Rooms, extending until March next, which, 
as implied by the name, are intended to illustrate the 
progress of music from the fifteenth century to the 
present day. In order to accomplish this with increased 
efficiency, the organ, as the oldest keyboard instrument, 
was used at the first concert of the series in the per- 
formance of compositions by Conrad Paumann, P. 
Hofhaimer, &c., dating as far back as the year 1410. 
These specimens, not unlike ancient pictures that have 
been painted before the laws of perspective were appre- 
ciated, and, though strange to modern ears, could not 
fail to interest the musical student. A considerable 
advance on that primitive stage of art-culture was shown 





in a selection of pieces written between the sixteenth and 
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eighteenth century by William Byrde, Johann Kuhnau, 
and C. Ph. E. Bach, and played on the harpsichord, and 
among these the extraordinary development of the 
sonata form and modernisation of musical thought 
generally, by the last-named composer, became strikingly 
conspicuous. A sonata by Mozart, and Beethoven’s 
early Op. 7, followed in due course on the modern 
“Grand,” the latest stage of development in pianoforte 
music being represented by Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin, and others, winding up with Liszt, 
The ensuing Recitals will be modelled on the same plan, 
thus offering, in addition to the educational purpose, the 
signal advantage of needful variety over the course 
adopted by Anton Rubinstein, who confines each concert 
to a separate period. 

Regarding the performance, Herr Bonawitz appears to 
be more in sympathy with the modern school than with 
the older masters, the Mozart, and even a portion of the 
Beethoven sonata having been played, not to say slurred 
over, in a singularly uninteresting manner, whilst con- 
siderable variety and refinement of expression marked 
the interpretation of the great Schumann fantasia Op. 17, 
Chopin’s Nocturne, &c., and, as a matter of course, of 
his own elegant little “Idylle” and “Valse.” Herr 
Bonawitz is obviously a man of comprehensive artistic 
research, and exceptional mnemonic power, the series of 
concerts including over one hundred and thirty pieces, 
all to be played without book. The slip of even Herr 
Bonawitz’s retentive memory in Chopin’s familiar Scherzo 
in B flat minor, supplies, however, another lesson, that 
that insane habit of playing by rote, which, whilst detri- 
mental to art in many ways, benefits no one, should be 
dropped—the sooner the better. 

The other extreme in respect of selection was repre- 
sented by Mr. Walter Bache, whose programme was 
exclusively confined to pianoforte works by Franz Liszt. 
Mr. Walter Bache’s ‘devotion to his late master’s music 
is well known, for the general propagation of which he 
has, indeed, lavoured more assiduously than any number 
of artists in this country put together, at a period when 
that music was yet a “drug in the market,’ by a series 
of grand orchestral concerts, bringing such works as 


“Les Préludes,” ‘‘ Tasso,” “ Mazeppa,” “ Faust,” and. 


many others, to a first hearing. That the costly 
machinery of an orchestra had, for want of public 
response, finally to be dispensed with, is not Mr. Bache’s 
fault ; but that only very few are gifted with the peculiar 
idiosyncrasy needed for the enjoyment of a succession of 
Liszt’s clever but vapid pianoforte pieces during nearly 
two hours and a half, even if played in the concert- 
giver’s habitual enthusiastic and artistic style, cannot be 
open to doubt. A word of recognition is also due to the 
magnificent “ Broadwood,” which withstood the tremen- 
dous onslaught of Liszt’s music, even in the topmost 
octaves, without flinching. 





MASTER JOSEF HOFMANN. 


THE phenomenal boy pianist, Josef Hofmann (born on 
the 2oth June, 1877, at Warsaw, hence just a little over 
ten years old), who took musical London by storm last 
summer, has certainly proved more than “a nine days’ 
wonder,” his performances since his return having resulted 
in even a greater “draw” than on the occasion of his 
first visit, both at the Crystal Palace, the Monday Popular 
Concerts, and at his own couple of Pianoforte Recitals at 
St. James’s Hall, followed by a third; and, indeed, 
judging from the crowded state of the vast hall, several 
more similar concerts might have succeeded with advan- 
tage to the exchequer of the enterprising zmpresario, 
Mr. N. Vert, but for the imminent departure of the gifted 





youth for America. If this kind of ‘ juvenile-hero” 
worship is, from a higher artistic standpoint, as a rule 
open to certain objections, it must be admitted that the 
claims to admiration in the “infant prodigy” under 
notice are such as to disarm or reconcile even the hyper- 
critical ; for not only must the purely technical powers of 
Master Hofmann (even allowing for some unavoidable 
slips, when duly considering the limited span of his tiny 
digital means used in the performance of such pieces as 
Rubinstein’s Zoccata, selections from Chopin, &c.), excite 
absolute wonderment ; but the degree of musical percep- 
tion and mental grasp of such works as a Beethoven 
concerto or sonata, which cannot be the result of any 
amount of “cramming,” is certainly no less remarkable, 
and might indeed in some instances be envied by some 
public performers of riper years. That young Hofmann 
rises obviously as fresh—from the last of about a dozen 
more or less exacting pieces, all played without book, at 
each recital—as he appeared at the commencement of 
his formidable task, is not the least extraordinary, and at 
the same time satisfactory feature in an extraordinary 
performance. 








Musical Potes, 


—_o— 


Mr. Leo. L. STERN, son of a well-known Brightoa 
professor, made his dédutas a violoncellist at the Brighton 
Pavilion last month, and was exceedingly well received. 
The young artist, a pupil of Signor Piatti, is reported to 
possess a pure and sympathetic tone, combined with 
uncommon executive ability. In conjunction with Miss 
Kuhe, Mr. Stern announces a series of Chamber Concerts 
at the Brighton Pavilion this winter. We wish him all 
success. 

CONRADIN KREUTZER’S opera Das Nachtlager vou 
Granada (which charmed Viennese amateurs by its 
delightfully fresh and characteristic melodies for the first 
time about fifty-three years ago, and about seven years 
ago for the last time) has been revived with complete 
success at the Imperial Opera, Vienna. The house was 
crowded, and the gratification afforded was genuine. 
Director Jahn personally conducted the work with the 
utmost care, and the orchestra and chorus were perfect, as 
usual ; the overture and the great violin solo played by 
Herr Rosé in the second act gaining special applause. 
The tuneful part of the prince fitted Herr Reichmann’s 
beautiful voice and handsome presence “like a glove.” 
Fraulein Forster (soprano), Herr Schrédter (tenor), and 
others, gave likewise general satisfaction. 

THE celebrated tenor Ladislaus Mierzwinski will sing 
during the season in Germany, Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
and Italy. He has received very tempting offers from 
America for the season 1888-9. 

THE pianist Frau Annette Essipoff will play in Ger- 
many, Holland, Scandinavia, and Switzerland, during the 
season. 

AT the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Conservatoriumat St. Petersburg, directed by Anton Rubin- 
stein, Brahms, Von Biilow, and Saint-Saéns, were elected 
honcrary members. 

THE illumination of the Berlin Opera House, being equal 
to 89,800 candles, has been inaugurated with complete 
success in presence of the Emperor. 


Rikiki, operetta in three acts, music by. Joseph 
Hellmesberger, jun., has obtained a complete success at 
the Carl Theatre. The work is replete with taking 
melodies, chiefly in the valse rhythm ; a tuneful serenade, 
a septet for male voices, and a march finale deserving 
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special mention. The young composer’s skill in the 
elaboration of ensemble pieces is undeniable; indeed, 
some of these have even been laid out on a scale some- 
what out of proportion to the character of the work, 
which was rendered in excellent style by Fraulein 
Seebold, Augustin, and Wildau, who shone both as highly 
accomplished vocalists and actresses ; whilst MM. Steiner 
(tenor), Worms (bass), and the comedians MM. Knaack, 
Wittels, and Brakl, contributed their important share to 
the success of the novelty, which was manifested by 
cordial plaudits and numerous recalls. 

FRAULEIN BIANCA BIANCHI has been engaged for 
twenty performances, partly at the opera, partly in the 
concert-room, in Russia on brilliant terms. 

THE Viennese tenor Herr Nikolaus Rothmiihl, pupil 
of Professor Ginsbacher, has, after a most successful 
début, secured a highly remunerative engagement at the 
Berlin Opera, extending until 1894. 

GOLDMARK’S opera Wer/in met with a favourable: re- 
ception at Budapest, with Fraulein Lilli Lehmann in the 
cast. 

THE Hungarian violinist Franz Fridberg, pupil of Pro- 
fessor Hellmesberger, who has gained considerable fame 
in Scandinavia, more especially as a éravura player of 
the Paganini school, will undertake his first artistic tour 
in Germany, accompanied by his wife on the piano. 

FRAULEIN FANNY SKOPAL, pupil of Victor Rokitansky, 
has had a very successful début as Mignon at Hamburg. 


FRAULEIN JENNY BROCH, late of the Imperial Opera, 
Vienna, has obtained brilliant successes as Lucia and La 
Sonnambula at the Imperial Opera at Berlin. 


Iduna, a comic opera, by the Viennese composer, J. P. 
Gotthard, is to be performed alternately at Coburg and 
Gotha, and likewise at Erfurt and Ejisenach, during the 
autumn. 


THE Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde announce for per- 
formance, amongst other works :—Bach’s great Mass in 
B minor, Haydn’s Cveation, Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, 
Schumann’s Paradies und Perit, and Dvorak’s Stabat 
Mater. 

THE eminently musical character of the Austrian capital 
finds likewise some expression in a succession of new 
operettas of more or less merit, the exceedingly clever 
kikiki, by Josef Hellmesberger, junior, having been fol- 
lowed by the scarcely less sparkling Der Doppelganger, 
by Alfred Zamara, given at the Theatre An der Wien. 
The excellent representation was received with great 
favour, considerable distinction being won by Fraulein 
Collin, Herr Streitmann, and Master Indra, who has 
been specially engaged from Tepliz. From the first- 
named opera, which proved a trump card at the Carl 
Theatre, the Azkzéz march, “ Nellywalzer,” and two pot- 
pourris, have been published by Gustav Lewy. 


A NEw orchestral suite (No. 1), by Moszkowski, will 
receive a first hearing at the “ Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde.” Conductor, Hans Richter. 

MASSENET’S opera, Czd, which has been produced for 
the first time in German at Frankfort-on-the-Main, will 
include Frau Lucca (Ximene) and Herr Winkelmann 
(Rodrigo) in the cast. The music is said to present 
much that is interesting, and not a little that is trivial and 
reminiscent of other works, notably Halévy’s Fzve (Mas- 
senet has, indeed, been surnamed “the modern Halévy”) ; 
but, on the whole, the work is described as effective, more 
especially in the ensemble pieces and finales—the orches- 
tral scoring being, as may be expected, most skilful 
throughout. The palm seems due to the ballet, as usual 
in molern I'rench opera. The composer, who was pre- 














sent at the premiere at Frankfort, and who was presented 
with a laurel wreath ornamented with the French colours 
(avis aux anti-Teutons in France!), expressed himself 
highly gratified with the performance under Dessoff’s 
masterly conductorship. 


THE function as librarian to the “ Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde,” vacated by the death of Herr C. F. Pohl, 
has been assumed by Herr Mandyczewski. 


THE famous quartet-cycle of Josef Hellmesberger and 
Sons will have the co-operation of Johannes Brahms, 
Camille Saint-Saéns, Sophie Menter, M. Rosenthal, 
Xaver Scharwenka, and Ed. Schiittt ; forsooth, a constella- 
tion of artists which might “make the mouth water ” of 
any progressist hadétué of the Monday Popular and 
similar London concerts. 


RICHARD WAGNER'S youthful romantic-comic opera, 
Das Liebesverbot, which was dedicated in 1865 to Lud- 
wig II., will be produced during the exhibition season at 
the Munich Opera, which holds the exclusive right of 
performance for two years. 

THE 500th representation of Gounod’s Faus/ at Paris 
on the 4th inst., being the composer’s “ name-day,” will 
be conducted by himself. The “ poetical ovation” written 
by Jules Barbier will be partly recited by Saran Bern- 
hardt, partly sung by eight female voices to the music 
taken from the finale to the first act of Gounod’s Sappho. 

Sciarolta, a new opera by Maestro Emilio Manheimer, 
met with only partial success at the Theatre Dal Verme 
at Milan. A new opera, // Conte di Gleichen, by Auteri- 
Manzochi, is in preparation on the same stage ; likewise 
another new opera, L’ Agente Secreto, by Maestro Fran- 
gini, at the Theatre Alfieri at Florence. 


THE renowned Hungarian violinist Eduard Rémenyi, 
has heen giving highly successful concerts in Durban. 


LAST month we stated that the Opéra Comique Com- 
pany would resume its performances at the Théatre des 
Nations, alias Théatre de Paris, on the 8th of October, 
but the event did not take place till the 15th of October, 
when Gounod’s Nomeéo et Juliette was performed, with 
Mmes. Isaac, Degrandi, MM. Talazac, Fugére, Mouliérat, 
Fournets Bouvet, and Collin, in the principal parts. ‘Ihe 
delay, which at first threatened to be a much longer one, 
was caused by the decision of the legal authorities to pro- 
secute M. Carvalho for having by his neglect brought 
about the destruction of the Opéra Comique and the 
death of a great number of people. The trial at the 
Tribunal Correctionnel will commence on the 16th of No- 
vember, and extend over the 17th, 18th, 22nd, 23rd, und 
24th. Besides Carvalho, there are put on their trial M. 
Lecoint, the contréleur en chef; M. Varnout, the «hef 
machiniste; M. Baland, the concierge du thédtre ; Cum- 
mine, a sergent de pompiers; André, a pompier; and 
M. Archambault, the architecte des beaux arts. Under 
the circumstances M. Carvalho could not remain in his 
responsible position. It was therefore necessary either to 
postpone still further the opening of the Opéra Comique 
or to appoint a provisional administrator. M. Spuller, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, has taken the latter course, 
appointing to the post Jules Barbier, the successful libret- 
tist. The company of the Opéra Comique has sustained 
a serious loss by the departure of the tenor Talazac for 
Lisbon. 

THE Opéra promises a revival of Ambroise Thomas’s 
Hamlet, ‘The preparations for Salvayre’s La Dame de 
Monsoreau still go on—according to some, vigorously ; ac- 
cording to others, languidly. It is rumoured that the 
tenor Gayarré will soon reappear in La Favorite. For 
the memorial performance of Don Giovanni, Henri de 
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Bornier has written an “Hommage a Mozart,” which 
Lassalle has undertaken to recite, and to which Gounod has 
adapted the religious march from the Magic Flute as an 
accompaniment. 

AT the Folies Dramatiques the first performance of 
Surcouf, the new three-act operetta by Henri Chivot and 
Alfred Duru (the librettists) and Planquette (the com- 
poser), came off most successfully. 

Les Saturnales, an opéra bouffe, of which the words are 
by Albin Valabrégue, and the music by P. Lacome, has 
been produced at the Nouveautés. One critic says that 
the wit of the librettist is superficial, and the composer 
above this genre. Another critic describes the composer 
as a musicien dandy. 

THE Bouffes-Parisiens brought as a novelty Sosze,a 
three-act operetta by Valabrégue and Kéroul (the libret- 
tists) and Raoul Pugno (the composer). Of the libretto 
we read that it has gaiety and ingeniousness ; and of the 
music, that it is charming and finely written. 

THE Odéon has taken up again L’Arlésienne, with 
Bizet’s music, which is played by Lamoureux’s orchestra. 

LAMOUREWUX begins his concerts on the 30th of Octo- 
ber at the Cirque des Champs Elysées, his disagree- 
ment with the administrators of the Eden Théatre pre- 
venting him from resuming his concerts there ; in fact, 
these gentlemen are suing him for damages for the loss 
sustained by them through his discontinuance of the 
Lohengrin performances. 

THE libretto for the dramatic work which M. Saint- 
Saéns is going to write was lately read at the Opéra. It 
is an adaptation of Dumas’ and Maurice’s play Benvenuto 
Cellint. On account of Berlioz’s opera of that name, 
Saint-Saéns’s work will be called Ascanio. 

AT the first of the International Festivals which M. 
Danbé is giving at the Exposition des Arts Décoratifs 
were performed compositions by the old French masters 
Lulli, Campra, Destouches, Rameau, Mouret, Berton, 
Marais, and Catel. 

ONE of the first novelties at the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
at Brussels, will be Ponchielli’s Joconde (La Gioconda). 

A NEW concert society has been formed at Brussels. ' 
It bears the name of “Concerts d’Hiver,” and is con- 
ducted by Francois Servais. For the opening concert have 
been chosen the following works :—Berlioz’s Faust and 
Benoit’s Schelde. 

FRANCIS PLANTE intends to give a series of concerts in 
Spain, Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg to make a concert tour 
in Germany. 

HERR POLLINI is undoubtedly the most active and 
most enterprising manager to be found in any country. 
To prove this, we have only to mention the novelties he 
promises the good Hamburgers this season :—Bizet’s 
Perlenfischer (Les Pécheurs de Perles), Verdi's Othello, 
Massenet’s C7d, Perfall’s /unker Heinz, and Smetana’s 
Dalibor. The first two operas which Dr. Hans von 
Biilow conducted were Spohr’s rarely-heard /essonda 
and the above-named work by Bizet. It is superfluous 
to say that the conductor knew how to bring out all the 
beauties the works yielded. Spohr’s opera, if undramatic, 
is full of musical excellences ; the music of Bizet’s work 
makes one regret the shortcomings of the libretto. Pollini 
has had the admirable idea of planning performances of | 
Tirso de Molina’s Burlador de Sevilla y Convidado de 
Piedra and Moliére’s Le Festin de Pierre, to be given 
previously to the memorial representation of Mozart’s 
masterpiece. Of course the reader knows that these are 
earlier treatments of the subject of which Da Ponte made 
such good use in Don Giovanni. 





TERESA TUA left Hamburg on the Ist of October for 
America, where she is engaged to take part in a hundred 


concerts. Rumour sets down the honorarium due to her 
for this at £11,000. 

A NEW work, still in manuscript, by J. Brahms—a 
concerto for violin and violoncello, with orchestral accom- 
paniment—was for the first time heard at one of the 
Cologne Giirzenich concerts, on the 18th of October. 
J. Joachim and R. Hausmann interpreted the solo parts. 
The accounts we have seen are of a very enthusiastic 
nature. 

THE Bayreuth Festival will next year be held from 
July 22 to August 19. The works selected for repre- 
sentation are Parsifal and Die Meistersinger. The Bel- 
gian tenor, Van Dyck, will sing the part of Walther 
in the latter work—a piece of news which has somewhat 
disturbed the peace of mind of some ardent patriots. 
Van Dyck is well known by his connection with the 
Lamoureux concerts and the unfortunate Lohengrin 
performance at Paris. 

LITTLE Miss Pauline Ellice, the pianistic prodigy, has 
had a hearty reception from the Berlin public and critics. 
Herr Lessmann says of her :—“ She came to Berlin, 
played in Kroll’s hall, and—conquered : not her Lilipu- 
tian rival, Hofmann, but the sceptical public.” 

THE programmes of Jean Nicodé’s Philharmonic con- 
certs at Dresden contain the following items :—symphonies 
by R. Wagner, Sgambati, and Gernsheim ; overtures by 
Bazzini and E. d’Albert ; Roma, a suite by Bizet ; Das 
Meer, a chorus for men’s voices, by Nicodé; Zhe Storm, 
by Tschaikowski ; Carnevalsscene, by Bird, &c. &c. 

RICHARD WAGNER’S symphony was for the first time 
performed in public at Schweningen, in Holland, on 
the 29th September, by the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra. 
Only the andante found a warm reception. Those who 
expected a truly Wagnerian composition were greatly 
disappointed. Need we say that their expectation was 
unreasonable ? 

PRINCESS HOHENLOHE, the daughter of Liszt’s friend, 
Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein, has given 70,000 marks 
(£3,500) for a Liszt foundation. . 

THE consecration of the Liszt Mausoleum and the 
unveiling of his statue at Bayreuth were, as we learn from 
the newspapers, to take place on the 22nd of October. 

THIS year’s Mendelssohn state stipend for executive 
artists has been awarded to Miss Geraldine Morgan. 
No one has been found worthy of the stipend for com- 
posers. 

M. ADOLPHE JULLIEN, whose work on Wagner made 
so favourable an impression, is now engaged on a bio- 
graphy of Berlioz. 

THE fifteen-year-old vocal prodigy Nikita, the last 
pupil of Strakosch, made her dééu¢ at Berlin on the 12th 
of October. She proved herself highly gifted, both as 
regards voice and in other respects; but has not yet 
attained artistic maturity. Much of the romantic stories 
told about her have no doubt to be credited to the ’cute 
managers. According to these stories, however, she was 
carried off as a little child by a band of Indians, delighted 
the tribe with her singing, and only was restored to her 
father—her mother having died in the meantime—after 


| the death of the chief, who on his death-bed had expressed 


a wish to that effect. 


AMONG the manuscripts left by Liszt, and handed 
over by Princess Hohenlohe to the “ Allgemeine deutsche 
Musikverein” for publication, there is a pianoforte concerto 
in E minor, which is said to bear the superscription 
Malédiction. 

ERNST FRANK’S new opera, Der Sturm, was produced 
at the Hanover Court Theatre on October 15th without 
much success. 
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THE Fournal Officiel of October 18th gives particulars 
as to the musical arrangements for the Exposition Uni- 
verselle, which is to be held at Paris in 1889. To-day we 
shall only say that they comprise competitions for a 
cantata (words and music) and a military march ; com- 
petitions of male choral societies and brass and military 
bands ; and a number of concerts, not exceeding twenty, 
performed by orchestras of different nationalities. 

A HUMMEL monument was unveiled at Pressburg on 
the Ist of October. 

THE first symphony concert of the Russian Musical 
Society will take — on November 26, under Leopold 
Auer’s conductorship. | 

At Dresden died, on October 9, Hofrath Johannes 
Friedrich Pudor, director of the Music School. 

FROM Paris is announced the death of L. Brandus, the 
publisher. 

WE have also to record the death of Maurice Strakosch, 
the famous zpresario and discoverer of talents, of w hich 
latter we will mention the first and the last—Adelina 
Patti and Nikita. 

FROM Paris is announced the death, at the age of 67, 
of Jules Puget, lately teacher of singing, formerly tenor at 
the Opéra- Comique and Theatre- Ly rique. 


SPLENDID MUSICAL PRESENT. 


Published for the first time in a style worthy of the great 


Composer’s memory, vegardless of expense. 


L. VAN BEETHOVENS 


COMPLETE 38 


Pianoforte Sonatas 
FOLIO EDITION. 


Finely engraved, printed on best stout Paper with wide margin: 
Portrait, and Historical Notes to each Sonata. Newly Revised, 
Fingered, and Edited by 


Proressor E. PAUER. 


«lugener’s Edition. 
Nos ; 
9704—9706. In three Folio volumes (Edition de luxe), 


Artistic Binding in Gold and Colours. 
The set Io Io 
6 6 


In best Morocco 
In Cloth, gilt sides and edges 
-9703. Folio Volumes, in Paper covers, 


Cloth backs. 


g701 Three F 
On ordinary paper. 
The set 2 5 
Or per Volume 0 15 
lor Review and detailed description of this Edition see the 
MONTHLY MusICAL RECORD for November, 1837. 


AUGENER & CO., 


86, Newgate Street, E.C., and & Foubert’s Place (opposite 
Conduit Street), W., London. 


(Not connected now with any other addrese.) 





; 13th ceatury composers. 





NEW RE-ARRANGED EDITION. 
RAINING SCHOOL for the PIANOFORTE, 
Selected, Arranged, Revised, and Fingered, by E. PAUER. 

First Step. 

Book I. Elementary Principles and; Rules of Music ; 13 very easy Studies 
in C major; 10 Very Easy Pieces ; 9 National Airs inc major (Treble 
clef only). 

Book II. 19 Studies and Scale Exercises; 5 
Popular National Melodies. 

Boox III. Exercises for gaining Velocity; Melodious Pieces; Italian, 
German, Russian, and French Airs, all in the Treble Clef. 

Boox IV. Exercises for gaining Velocity ; Tuneful pieces by Gurlitt and 


Haydn; 8 National Airs in c major and A minor (introducing the Bass 
clef). 


Very Easy Pieces; rz 


Second Step. 
Book V. 24 Preparatory Exercises; Studies of Ve 
by Miiller, 
S. Bach. 
Sook VI. Exercises for acquiring Velocity; Melodious Pieces by Haydn 
and Volkmann; Old Dances by Gluck, Handel, Purcell, Lully, &c. 
Book VII. Exercises for acquiring Velocity; Easy Lessons. by Volkmann 
and Gurlitt; Musettes by J. S. Bach and Montéclair ; Passecailles by 
Handel and Gervais. 
Third Step. 


Book VIII. Shake Studies by Pauer, Loeschhorn, A. Schmitt; Arpeggio 
Exercises ; Easy Pieces by Gurlitt, Beethoven, and Schumann ; Classical 
Dances by Mozart, Clementi, Marschner, and Mendelssohn. 

Book IX. Studies by Pauer ; Arpeggio Studies ; Pieces by Gurlitt, Pauer, 
and Gade ; Classical Dances by Mayseder and Czer ny. 

Book X._ Studies ; Pieces by Beethoven, Diabelli, Schumann, and Hummel‘ 
Classical Dances by Mozart, Beethoven, and ‘Schubert. 

Fourth Step. 

Book XI. Daily Practice by Cramer; Pieces by Handel, Bach, Dussek, 
Jensen, Clementi, and Gade 

Book XII. Studies by Handel ‘and C. P. E. Bachi; Pieces by Clementi, 
Jensen, and Kirchner. 

Book XII{. Pieces by Kirnberger, C. P. E. Bach, Schubert, Reinecke, 
and Moszkowski. 


locity ; Six Easy Pieces 
Volkmann, and Reinecke; Old Dances by Corelh, 


Price 4s. each Book. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, Lendon, E.C., and 
ty Foubert’s Place, W. 


O SCHOOLS. — SUITABLE SELECTION 


PARCELS of MUSIC are sent out on approval, with liberal dis- 
count. Returns to be made at the end of the term. Catalogues gratis,— 
AUGENER & Co., School sequen, only at 86, samen Street, Santen. 


ESCHICHTE des CLAVIERSPIELS und der 
CLAVIERLITERATUR. Von C. F, Weitzmann. J. G. Cotta, 


Stuttgart. ‘This work contains a History of Pianoforte Playing and Litera- 
ture from the days of the old Clavichord to the present time, with interesting 
dissertations on the Pianoforte writers and players during that period. The 
Musical Addenda contains rare _examples {rom the works of the 17th and 
Price 8s. net. (Ziés Work is in German.) 


AUGER ER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s P| anny London. 
VV ESSRS. AUGE NER & CO. are compelled, 
a through want of room, to request authors who have “ Plates” and 

Copies stored at their premises to remove them, unless printed within the 

last two years. Messrs. AUGENER & Co. beg to give notice that they make 


a charge ot One Guinea per Annum for storing the plates of works which 
** author’s property,” and for keeping author's account. 


are 
AUGENER & Co., 86, mn wot, E.C. 


AY IMPORTANT AUX MAISONS 
MUSIQUE ETRANGERES. 

La maison Augener et Cie., 
Hofmeister, i Leipzig, 
Augener. 

‘Toute commande sur les éditions Augener doit ¢tre adressée & la maison 
Friedrich Hofmeister i Leipzig. 

Comme deja annoncé au commencement de l'année, Messieurs Augener 
ne peuvent exécuter plus de commandes pour le Continent. 


AvGener & Co., 86, Newgate Street. F.C. 


pe ORTANT NOTICE TO 
CUSTOMERS ABROAD. 
Messrs. Augener and Co. again beg to Notify that Mr. Fr. 
Leipzig. has been appointed sole Agent for their 
Austria, France, Switzerland, Italy, and Be‘; gium, and th 
‘Trade Orders from these countries may be addressed to him. 
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de Londres, a donné & la maison Friedrich 
le depot exclusif pour le Continent des Editions 


TRADE 


Hofmeister, of 
ns in Germany, 
request that all 


at the beginning of the 
England. 


86, Newgate Street, E 
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AUGENER & Co., 
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NIELS W. GADE. Third Sonata, Op. 59, in » flat. 
and Pianoforte x 
ao — (im Nordischen character). 


>janofort me < - 
yuuius WEISS. Violin School. “Op. ‘ros. English Words. 129 
Folio pages . net 
BECKER, ALBERT. Quintet i in E flat, for Pianoforte 2 Violins, 
Viola, and ’Cello. Op. 42. Score and Parts ‘ Price 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, EC, and 1, Foubert’s 
Place (opposite Conduit Street), W. 


( “URLITTS POPULAR PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR 

Part I. The Elements of Music, Elomentery Five-fingered Exercises, 
The Scales, 6 Melodious and Fasy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in c major and A minor. 

Part II, Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G major, E minor, 
F major and D minor, 27 Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and E major, and 
D minor. 

Part III. Grace Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor 
scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 

80 Folio Pages. Complete, Price 5s. 
AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C 
4 Foubert’s 's Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London. 


ESSRS. AUGENER invite Subscriptions for 

the New Edition of the Fuli Orchestral Scores of RICHARD 

WAGNER’S “LOHENGRIN” and “TRISTAN AND ISOLDE,” 

now being published hy Messrs. Breitkopf and Hiirtel. Each work will be 
issued in 12 Parts at rcs. each. 1st Part ready. Subscriptions now received. 
AUGERER & CO., 86, ewgue St., E.C., and 1, Poubast's Place, W. 


EW and COMPLETE EDITION of the World- 


famed WALTZES by JOHANN STRAUSS. (Edited by his 
son, Johann Strauss.) s.d. 
150 Waltzes. in 25 Parts om - és “ 
ist Part now ready. Subscriptions received. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place 
(opposite Conduit Street), 
M 
a 


ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION at their House, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, Nov. 15. at Ten minvtes past One o'clock precisely, the | 
valuable ENG RAVED MUSIC PLATES and COPY ere of Mr. | 
Wm. CZERNY, Publisher, of 72, Berners Street, London, W., together 


with the Lease of the Premises, Fixtures, Fittings, and general Trade Stock. | 
Catalogues on application, 


For Violin s.d. 


For Violin and 








» and | 


each, net 13 














ONATSBERICHT.—A Monthly List of all | 


new Musical Works published in Germany can be had of Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co. Subscript on, 1s, per annum, post-iree. Single copies, 1d. 
36, Newgate Street. E.C. 


INSUTIS SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward | 
Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Composer. Price, Old Notation, | 
ves: Sol-Fa, 4d4.—Metuven Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Patzy WILLIs, | 

ndaon, 








ALL THE MUSIC FOR THE 


OCAL AND METROPOLITAN EXAMINA- 
TIONS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, and TRINITY COLLEGE. LONDON, may 
be obtained of AUGENER & Co., School Department, 86, Newgate St. -» EB. EC. 


Messrs. AUGENER & CO. beg once more to point 
out that their Sole Addresses are :— 
City: 86, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
West End : I, FOUBERT’S PLACE 
(Opposite Conduit Street), W. 
All Communications should be addressed as above. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders should be crossed 
“ Central Bank of London.” 


| 2280 REINECKE. 


| 2269 


| 23850 


DITION PETERS.— 
October 1st, 1887. 
PIANO SOLO. 


GRIEG. Sonatain E minor. Op. 7 
— Melodies élégiques. Op. 34. 
MOSZKOWSKI. 3 Morceaux poétiques. 


NOVELTIES published 


Net. 

No. 
2278 
2265 
2221 


Arranged 
Op. 42 


PIANO DUETS. 


GRIEG. Suite im alten Style. Op. go. (Kirchner) 


TWO PIANOS (8 hands). 


HAYDN. 6 celebrated res (Kirchner), 
2 Vols. Es each 
22732, 6,¢c MOZART. Symphonies i inc “major, /G minor, and 


FE flat major (Kirchner). 3 Vols. each 


2272a, b 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 


GRIEG. Sonata in G major. Op. 13... 
SCHUBERT, Selected Songs (Sitt) 
—— Symphony in € major (Sitt) 

—— in B minor (Sitt) 


2279 

2267 
2274 
2275 


ORGAN. 


2281 RINCK. Albun, Selected Compositions (Hiinlein)... 


WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


Flute Method for Beginners 


2276 POPP. . 
Classical Pieces for Piano and F lute. 


2268a, 0 —— 


WEISSENBORN. 


“2 Vols, 
each 
Bassoon Studies. 
Vol. I., for beginners 


22774 ea 
Vol. Il., for advanced pupils 


22775 
SONGS. 


Liebeslieder, with Violin and Piano. 
English and German Words 

RIGHINI. Exercises. Op. 1o.. 
2270 SCHUBERT. Album VII. (50 songs, of which £0 
are printed for ¢he first time). German Woras 
SCHUMANN. Complete Songs. German Words. 
Vol. LI., for medium voice 
Vol. IIL, for medium voice 

5 Mélodies célébres. 

German and French Words 
Gesangstechnik, for low voice. 
German Words 


23846 
2282 


2256 STOCKHAUSEN, 


SCORES. 


Melodramatic Dec ama- 


GRIEG. Bergliot. Op. 42. 
Norwegian and German 


tion with Orchestra. 
Words. 

Full Score ... 

Vocal Score 
D minor String Quartet. 


2264 

2263 

746¢ SCHUBERT. 
Score 


8vo. Ful 


Marked 
price. 


eas 


SHEET MUSIC, 


GRILL, LEO. String Quartet in A minor. Op. 11 
HUSSLA, VICTOR. 4 Morceaux enmenaai 
pour Violon et Piano.. 
SMYTH, E. M. Sonata for ‘Cello and Piano in A 
minor. Op. 5. ve ee ‘ - 
PAUL. Album-Leaves. Op. 


UMLAUFT, 
24 
Sole pean for Great Britain and Ireland : 


8 pieces, 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
1, Foubert’sPlace (opposite Conduit Street), London, W. 





Messrs. AUGENER & Co, beg once more to point out that their Sole Addresses are :— 


Ciry—86, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


All Communications should be addressed to either of above places, 


West END—1t, FOUBERT’S PLACE (opposite Conduit Street), W. 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘Central Bank of London.” 
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HAMBER MUSIC BY ENGLISH 
COMPOSERS. 





NONET AND SEPTET. aS 
7105 CLARK, S. Marche aux Flambeaux for Nonetto (Piano, 2 s. d. 
Violins, Viola, Violoncello, Bass, Flute, and 2 Cornets) ... 1 - 

7106 —— Septet (Piano, Cornet, 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello, and 


Bass) ... ove 


‘ae we a le eS 

SEXTETS. 

g240 BENNETT, W. S. Op. 8. Sextetto. For Piano, 2 Violins, 
Viola, Violoncello, and Double Bass... as pee ee 

7128 CLARK, S. Marche aux Flambeaux. For 2 Violins, Viola, 
Violoncello, Bass, and Flute 


7370 SAINT-GEORGE, G. L’ancien Régime. Petite Suite. For 


2 Violins, Alto, Violoncelle, Contrebasse et Piano ... a # 

Q TETS. 
A. PIANO, o_o VIOLA (Tenor), AND VIOLONCELLO. 
9245 PROUT, E. Op.3. Quintetinc ... ye 


7570f SAINT: -GEORGE; G.  L’ancien Régime. " Petite Suite _.. 16 
B. 2 VIOLINS, VIOLA (Tenor), er eenem, AND BASS. 


J CLARK, S. March aux Flambeaux sia a ov 
757¢-g¢ SAINT: “GEORGE, G. Liancien Régime. * Petite Suite iene 
QUARTETS. 


A. 2 VIOLINS, VIOLA, AND — 


9255 BARNETT, J. F. Op. 8. Quartet in D minor... 4° 
7202 DEANE, €. Quarte: in B flat aa Et us 4° 
ELLERTON. Quartets :— 

g259@ —— Op. 62. Quartet, No. 1c ; wo 4° 
2590 Score. 8vo_... . o 2° 
926. a —— Op.1or Quartet, No. 39 ' 4° 
g260b Score. €vo.. . 2- 
g261a —— Op. 102. Quartet, No. 42 . 4- 
92615 Score. 8vo . e ide 2- 
9266a OUSELEY, SIR F. A. G. Quartet inc.. 4- 
92664 Score. 8vo. aes or eee 2- 
9267@ —— — in D minor 4° 
92676 Score .. ag 2 

g268 PERRY, E. Prize Quartet da 4° 
9269 PROUT, E. Op. 1. Prize Quartet 4° 
9270 -— Op.1s. Second Quartet i inpflat. 4- 
coped SAINT- GEORGE, G. Petite Suite. L'ancien Régime I 


B. PIANO, Mr VIOLA (Tenor), AND VIOLONCELLO. 
9252 PROUT, E ; Pa 2inc. Prize Quartet ... - 
9253 ea a ae ‘i 4 
75 5700 SAINT- GE ORGE, G. Petite Suite” tee a OO 
9254 WESTROP, H. Op. 2. Quartet in A flat - 
C. PIANO, HARMONIUM, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
37815 CLARK. Marche aux Flambeaux .. 


D. PIANO DUET, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 


7235 CLARK, S. Marche aux Flambeaux... .. I- 
E. FOUR VIOLINS. 
7231 CLARK, SCOTSON. Gavotte... ive ee <a ws 
TRIOS. 


A. PIANO, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCCLiO. 
9302 BENNETT, STERNDALE. 


Chamnbez ‘lrio. inate 4- 
9324 ELLERTON, Trioina. Op, 27 .. , ne 3- 
9305 —— ‘TrioinGc. Op. 45 ooo” 3° 
g306 —— Trioink min». Op. 46. 3: 
g307 —— ‘Trioinc minor. Op. 47 3 
9308 —— Trioinr. Op 4s.. - 3° 
9311 HORSLEY. Trioin a. Op. 7 < aa 4- 
7570¢c SAINT-GEORGE, G. L’ancien Régime. " Porte Suite 1 6 
9329 TURNER, BRADBURY. ‘Trioinc minor —.. ia i 

B. TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO. 
75706 SAINT-GEORGE, G. L’ancien Régime. Petite Suite... 16 
Cc. 


FOR HARMONIUM, VIOLIN, AND PIANOFORTE. 
7313 CLARK, S. A te o cara, from Bellini’s “I Pur.tani” ... 

7314 —— Meditation in p flat... I 
7316 FIELD. Favourite Nocturne in B fis at. (Scotson’ Clark) owe 26 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


7321 AINSWORTH. Original Theme and Variations I- 
BEAZLEY, J. C. 6 Little Pieces (the Violin part in ‘the first 
po-ition). Folio size :— 
Book I. A Stray Though on the Lake, A Happy 
Moment ; marked price 4 
Book II. Eventide, Meditation, and March s “« ¢ 
7327 ——_ Sonatina in p minor ‘a I 
3671a BENNETT, W. S. Overture, ““ Parisina,” "Op. 3 2 
86710 —— Overture, “Phe Naiades.” Op. 15 .. eee . 3 
8671¢ —— Overture, ‘’The Wood Nymphs” oe a 
7340 CLARK, S. Marche aux I lambeaux as 
7341 Marche Indienne .. Fon . oo (SF 
7342 —— Marche Mititaire.. eee ea 
7343 —— Procession March I 
7344 —— Pilgrims’ March ... ne I 
7350 —— 12 Original Pieces ove 6 


| 
8675 











ELLERTON. Duoinp minor. Op. 56... « 
7379 HARRADEN, E. Gavotte wees 
snes vangepi _ AN. Im Gebirg ‘(in the Mountains). 

Nos. 1 an .marked price 3 
8679 HOLMES, HE SNRY. “Chamber Music ‘for Violin Solo, with 
Piano Accompaniment. A Selection from the Solo Sonatas 
of Corelli, Tartini, Bach, and Handel. The Piano‘orte 
Accompaniment (constructed upon the Original Bass), and 


Marks of Expression, Bowing, and Fingering, by. H. Holmes 2 6 
Petite Suite ee Se 


7570@ SAINT-GEORGE, G. L’ancien Régime. 
THIRLWALL. Favourite Airs, with Variations :— 


86908 No. 1. English Air.. os , wee 
86965 »» 2 Scotch Air (Annie Laurie) pe ; “a a =e 
8696 1» 3+ Irish Air (Sprig of Shillalegh) ;. ow ‘aa wae 
86962 »» 4 Welsh Air (Poor Mary Ann) a a 
8696¢ »» 5+ Northumbrian Air (Weel may the Keel row) eo 
8696 »» 6. Old English Song (Malibran’s sieapeaaite on wm oe 
86962 a a Vo take: and Braes ; oe ae. a 
86964 » 8. Carneval de Venise oe - 8 
VIOLIN SOLO. 
yg999 BLAGROVE, H.G. 12 Studies. Folio ... wae " wa 26 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
grord CL ARK, SCOTSON. Marche aux Flambeaux ... I- 
7079 —— 12 Original Pieces aa : 26 
j701a — La Reconnaissance. Nocturne. I - 
7774 HANCOCK, Scotch Airs ae I - 
FLUTE AND PIANO. 
7783 CLARK, SCOTSON. Marche aux Flambeaux .. ; eae i 
HARMONIUM AND PIANC. 
BENNETT, W. STERNDALE. Overtures :— 
8776@ The Naiads (‘ Die Najaden”). Op. 15... “ a we es 
87766 Parisina. Op. = 2 
8776c _ Die Waldaymphe (The W ood- -Nymphs). “Op. 20 2- 
8798 PROUT, Op. © Concertante Duet i in A major «3 
87069 —— Tlomghal March from “ Alfred”... pa _ _ 2a 
879g THOMPSON, JAMES. Romance 2 ee 
SCOTSON CLARK. Harmonium and Piano Works Folio size. 
No. 1. La Reconnaissance. Nocturne ... a «marked price 3 - 
»» 2 Melodyina ... oe wa 2- 
1» 3+ Marche aux Flambeaux 4° 
+» 4 Marche Militaire 4 
» 5+ Procession March ; as a 4- 
» 6. Commemoration March _... dis oe 4 
»» 7+ Festal March a 4- 
»» 9 The Vienna March ... 4 
»» 9. Lhe Pilgrims’ March as 
y» 10. Marche Indienne 3 
» 11. Petite Marche + 
CORNET AND PIANO. 
7852 CLARK, S. Marche aux Flambeaux na “ . :« 
arian SOLO. 
8779 —— Voluntaries... 3 
“HARP, 
7880 CHATTERTON. When the Swallows Homeward Go Ze 
7881 —— Recollections of Scotland “ soe i I - 
7383 CHIPP, T. B. ‘he Blue Bells of Scotland 4. I- 
7889 OSBORNE. La Pluie des Perles. Harp and Pianoforte 19 
SONGS WITH INSTRUMENTS. 
ALEXANDER, J. Vineta. With Pianoforte and Violin 26 
ARNE. Cease Your Funning. With Flute or Oboe 3- 
BEAUMONT, A. S. A Winter Song. With Violin .. wes 
With Violoncello... 4 - 
HAT’ TON, J. L. When Lovers say Good-Night. With 
Pianoforte, violin, ortenor... ay 
HORSLEY, C ‘Two Songs. With Pianoforte and 
Viblecesilo ‘(or Tenor) seu ws e 4- 
No. 1, The Serenade 26 
2. The Waterlily 26 
— The Evening Star. With Flute 26 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Suen t, EC., and 
3 Foubert’s Place, W. 





x DUARD POTJES. 


Piano :— 

Valse Caprice ... ose oe ove eee ee 
Humble Violette. Andante... a 
Pastorale... cee oe 


Feuilletd’Album ue usne 

Villanelle. Op 9 

Deux Danses. Op. 10. Danse des Aulnes ¢ et Danse Hongroise 
Valse brillante. Op. 11 

Danse Hongroise eee od 


WEWWAWWE 


| London: AUGENER & CO., 86, enone pe wns 1, thew: i 








(Euvres choisis pour 


Messrs. AUGENER beg to acqua‘nt their customers that they have now no ‘‘ Circulating Music Library,” having meine given b 


that branch of their former business. 


Place, W. 





dole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.c., and 1, Foubert’s Place (oppesite Condutt ‘St. ), 
To avoid mistakes, Letters and Orders intended fcr Messrs. Augener’ s West End Departinent should be addressed to 1, Foubert’s 
Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ Ceniral Bank of London.” 
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UVEAUTES 





Aug 


1 PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 

BEETHOVEN. Complete (38) Sonatas. Folio Edi- 
tion. Finely engraved, printed on best stout paper 
with wide margins, Portrait, and Historical Notes 
to each Sonata. Newly Revised, Fingered, and 
Edited, by Professor E, Pauer :— 

9704—9706. In three Folio volumes (Edition de luxe). 

Artistic Binding in Gold and Colours, In best 
Morocco net 210 — 
In Cloth, g net 126 — 


9701---9703. ‘Three Folio Volumes, in Paper covers, Cloth 
backs. On —— ae The set net 45 
Or per Volume net 15 


CAMERON, CLAUD. Giséle. Valse Sentimentale 4 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Album pour la Jeunesse. 
20 Morceaux Mélodiques. Op. 140. New Edition, 
singly. English fingering :— 


o. 7. La Soirée dansante. 


ilt sides and edges 


(The Festive Dance) 
8. La Pendule Musicale. (The Musical Box) 
g. Les Heures Sérieuses. (Grave Moments) 
to. Le Petit Manant. (The Little Northerner) 
11. Les Désirs Ardents. (Longing) 
12. Dans l'Eglise. (In the Church) 

— Popular Pianoforte Tutor, consisting of the 
elements of music, five-finger exercises, a complete 
manual of scales and arpeggios, duets on popular 
melodies, and a collection of airs, chiefly by 
modern composers. Revised, partly arranged 
and fingered, by Cornelius Gurlitt ... oo 

LISZT, F. Franz Schubert's Lieder transcribed. 
numbers, each from 3s. to 

PAUER, E. Training School. 
Edition. 13 Books = 

PFEIFFER, G. 

6389 SCHMITT, A. 
6389a0c 


28 


Newly re-arranged 
. each 


Styrienne, Op. 112. 
Sixty Etudes. Op. = 
Or in Three “hol each 


8390abe SCHULHOFF. Album. Favourite 
Pieces. Three Vols, each ... 
— (Ewes. Nos. 21 and 22 


net 
net 
Pianoforte 
net 

each 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 
8502¢d ALBUM (Modern) Vol IV. net 
8533 SPOHR, L. Die Weihe der Tine (‘‘ The Consecra- 

tion of Sound.”) Symphony for Orchestra. Op. 86, 

arranged for Pianoforte Duet by Max Pauer net 


TWO PIANOFORTES, 8 Hands (a 8 mains.) 


ROSSINI. Overture ‘‘ Guillaume Tell,” arranged by 
E. Pauer inet ‘nb me née net 


6668 


ORGAN. 
CECILIA. A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse 
Styles. Edited by W. T. Best 
Book XXXIV. Fugue. J. L. Krebs. Prelude on 
the Choral ‘Sei Lob und Ehr dem _hichsten 
gut.” S. Toépfer. Andante. C.V. Alkan. 
Andante Cantabile (Communion) and Marche 
triomphale. Renaud de Vilbac net 
Book XXXV..Elégie. Lefébure-Wély. 
Fugue (C minor). Joh. Schneider 


Fantasia and 


net I 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


5639 ALBUM OPERATIQUE, for Two Violins net 


| 





VOCAL MUSIC. 
CLASS SINGING SCHOOL. Compiled by 
Heale :— 

The Stave, Clefs, Notes, the natural Scale, &c. 
Exercises, Solfeggi, and Songs, exemplifying the 
different kinds of time, (All in the key of c), 
one-part... as . net 

Major Scales, Exercises, Solfegg i, and Séngs, i in = 
major keys, one-part ne’ 

Minor Scales. Exercises, Solfeggi, and Songs, i in all 
minor keys, one-part «met 

Intervals, Chromatic Scale. Exercises, Solfeggi, and 
Songs, in two-parts; Exercises, Solfeggi, 
Rounds, and Songs, in three-parts ; Rounds and 
Songs, in four-parts ose ‘ net 


SONGS. 
POINTER, JOHN. Three Songs. Op. 3 
(Sing to “Me, Gondolier, Hemans. They say that 
Hope is Happiness, Byron. Bright be the Place 
of thy Soul, Byron). 
PART SONGS. 
SHARPE, HERBERT F. Songs by the Sea. 
3 Female Voices :— 
No. 10. The Mermaids... 
11. Moonlit Waters 
SHARPE, HERBERT F., 
Female Voices :— 
No. 7. Autumn Flowers ses 
8. Soft Western Winds... 
SONGS FOR THE YOUNG, with English "Words, 
Revised and partly arranged by H. Heale :— 
6 Two-Part Songs, by Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, and Heale 


net 
The Same. Tonic Sol-Fa Edition, by W. G. McNaught net 
STROLLERS’ SOCIETY (DUBLIN). Series of 
Quartets for Male Voices :— 
Cupid’s Ditty (E. S. Engelsberg) 
The Golden Age (Richard Wiierst) 
Farewell to Native Land (J. Beschnitt) . 


AUGENER & Co,, Saeden $ 
Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street (Chief Office); 1, Foubert’s Place, 
opposite Conduit Street, W. (West End Trade Department). 
Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 
N.B.—AIl orders to be directed asabove. Noconnection with 
any other address. 


i. 


For 


12 Two-Part Songs for 


8980c 
8979¢ 
4853 


4854 
4855 


net 
net 
net 
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Australia and Foreign Colonies se 
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is 6,000 per month. This can be verified at CASSELL 
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2 16 
1 10 
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